








Songs of 


Ireland 


“ ... all their wars are mer?y and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracie of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 

Songs of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
No. 1: I Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ | 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 
—Lark in the Morning; Waltz— 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley;Pride 
of Erin. 

IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’ Hagan—RiverShannon/ 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Dewn/ 
A Good Roarin’ Fire. 

IEP 50. 10/11 ($1.75). 
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ing, treland’s 
songs can 


come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND BLUE — Richard 
Hayward and thc Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75). 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2)— 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren: Dolly’s Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/Derry’s Walls/ 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48. 10/11 ($1.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody kKnows/Passing By/ 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air. 
7ER 5054, 16/— ($2.25). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald isie—\Vhen 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen / 
Mother Machree. 
7ER 5066. 16/- ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If 1 were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 
OE 9238. 12/2 ($2). 

dust send remittance plus 2/- (or $1 

in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required. 








CUR GOVER PICTURE 


The harp that once...? 
Why, it’s been with us all the 
time! And who wouldn't be 
soothed by its strains when the 
strings are plucked by these 
charming models in their eye- 
catching Irene Gilbert (Dublin) 
creations ? 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years,-35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Intsn Dicest, 48, Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Ireland. 
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For Elevens es 


nothing like 
OVALTINE 


HEN you pause for your 

Elevenses in the middie of the 
morning’s work, be sure that you 
choose a hot drink that helps to 
stimulate and sustain energy. 


Ovaltine”’ is a delicious concentra- 


tion of Nature’s best toods, iortified 
with extra vitamins. It is an ideal 
dietary supplement. 

Make the best of your morning 
break—drink delicious “ Ovaltine ”’ 
every day. There is nothing like it. 


In three sizes: 31. 1/10; 4. 3/-; 1. 5/3. P8B 





OVALTINE BISCUITS The detightia! biscuits are crisp and deticiows—with 
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The economic policies decided at Westminster are 
harmful to the economy of the Six Counties, claims 
the writer 


Is the North’s 


Link with 


Britain Rusting ? 


ANDREW BOYD 


ART of the propaganda of both 

the Unionist Party and the 

Northern Ireland Labour 
Party consists of the assertion that 
the North is more prosperous than 
the South because it has kept the 
“ link with Britain ”. 

These Parties claim that the 
North is economically integrated 
with Britain. Thus its industries 
benefit by trade, say the Union- 
ists; its people enjoy the British 
standard of social services, adds 
the Northern Ireland Labour 


Party. 


Partition therefore is to them 
justified, not only because of the 
political and religious differences 
between North and South, but be- 
cause of the economic advantages 
it brings to the Six Counties. 

As an economic thesis this is 
nonsense, because there is a wide 
difference between the econ- 
omies. of Britain and the Six 
Counties. Experience has shown, 
too, that economic policies suit- 
able to one area may be harmful 
to the other. 

Britain is a great manufacturing 


Condensed from the Irish Times 
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country, exporting countless com- 
modities all over the world and 
importing more food than any 
other country for her 50,000,000 
people. Nearly 40 per cent. of her 
working population are directly 
engaged in manufacturing ‘indus- 
tries. If building, transport and 
distribution are added, the total 
becomes 66 per cent. Only a little 
over 4 per cent. of her working 
population is engaged in agricul- 
ture, forestry and fishing. 

Northern Ireland is an agricul- 
tural country that, like the Re- 
public, depends on Britain to buy 
her farm produce. Second to agri- 
culture she has linen, which is 
rapidly declining, and shipbuild- 
ing, which, in the numbers it em- 
ploys, has remained static since 
the early 1920s and is at times 
extremely sensitive to changes in 
the world economic situation. 

More than 40 per cent. of 
Northern Ireland’s working popu- 
lation is engaged in these three 
industries—an economic base 
whose narrowness is the funda- 
mental cause of all the problems 
of the Six Counties. 

The politicians who claim that 
the prosperity of the Six Counties 
lies in the British connection also 
claim that Britain has a duty to 
help the North in its economic 
distress. So they send innumerable 
deputations to London. 

British Tory and Labour politi- 
cians draw up all kinds of gran- 
diose schemes for building roads 
and dry docks and for establishing 
investment companies, develop- 
ment corporations and the like. 
The only one of these schemes 
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that ever materialised was the 
now impotent Chandos Council. 

There is plenty of evidence that 
economic policies decided at 
Westminster are not only unsuit- 
able to the economy of the North, 
but are actually harmful, and 
deliberately prevent the establish- 
ment and expansion of industries 
that would be basically suitable to 
the Six Counties. 

Restrictions on bank credit, for 
example, may be what the British 
Government considers the best 
way to control inflation, but these 
same restrictions, which in effect 
mean less investment and conse- 
quently less employment, have 
had drastic results in the already 
weak economy of the Six Coun- 
ties. 
A director of the Ulster Bank 
has pointed out that these restric- 
tions, while nominally not sup- 
posed to operate in the North, 
really deplete the supply of work- 
ing capital. Orders from Britain 
decline and British customers take 
longer to settle their accounts 
with Six-County firms. The bank 
balances of these firms suffer, just 
as the building trades suffered 
from the increased interest rates 
and unemployment among build- 
ing-trade workers soared. 

The leaders of the Unionist 
Party—at least until recently— 
never missed an opportunity of 
pointing out that the British con- 
nection meant that important in- 
dustries like the Belfast aircraft 
factories were built as a result of 
British Government policy. But 
they say very littlk—apart from a 
few token visits and letters to the 
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British Minister of Supply—now 
that the policy of the British Gov- 
ernment is to rationalise the air- 
craft industry and so possibly 
eliminate Belfast as a centre of 
aircraft production. 

The Unionists, both in Stor- 
mont and at Westminster, do 
however complain a lot about the 
trade agreements between the Re- 
public of Ireland and tLe United 
Kingdom because, while these 
agreements operate to the advan- 
tage of Great Britain, they create 
for the North an unfavourable 
balance of trade with the South. 
But for this the Unionists blame 
the Republic and not the British 
Government, which did not con- 
sider the economic problems of 
the North when making these 
agreements. 

An excellent proof of how little 
the British Government considers 
the economic plight of the North 
is contained in Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory’s Distribution of Indus- 
tries Bill, part of his Budget plan 
to relieve pockets of unemploy- 
ment in Britain. Though the Six 
Counties have by far the highest 
percentage of unemployed, the 
Bill does not apply there; ncither 
will Mr. Amory’s plans to give 
financial assistance for the build- 
ing of large dry docks. 

From time to time it has been 


Are You So Inclined ? 


suggested by the trades unions in 
the North and by other public 
organisations that the North 
should try to build new industries 
of its own—like industries based 
upon agricultural products, a 
dead or canned meat trade, glues, 
fertilisers, hides, leather—and that 
a steel mill should be built to pro- 
vide ready supplies for the 
engineering industries around Bel- 
fast. 

A possible explanation why 
industries like these have not 
been encouraged has been pub- 
lished by Professor K. S. Isles in 
Ulster Under Home Rule, and in 
the Economic Survey. 

Professor Isles says that the 
Stormont Government and its 
Officials are overridden by the 
British Government, where there 
is a conflict of economic interests, 
and as a result certain kinds of 
industrial development are “ alto- 
gether prevented” if they would 
significantly replace competing in- 
dustries in Britain or conflict with 
certain British vested interests. 

Professor Isles applies this ex- 
planation to the absence of indus- 
tries based on agricultural pro- 
duce. It might also be applied to 
the steel mill and to many other 
industries which the North will 
never have while it “ maintains 
the link with Britain ”. 


DLENESS shows more pointedly in a farm worker than in 
a bank clerk. You can lean on a spade, but you can’t lean 


on a fountain-pen. 


law gives a man the right to open his wife’s letters, but 
not the nerve. 





Fantastic sights await the first 
lunar explorers 


What will it be like 


on the 


Moon ? 


DAVID GUNSTON 


UMAN visits to the moon are 
H confidently forecast within 

the next decade, maybe 
much sooner. What will it be like 
on the moon? At the claimed 
satellite speed of around 18,000 
miles an hour, the flip through 
space to our nearest neighbour in 
the heavens would not take much 
more than thirteen hours. But the 
moon will swiftly turn out to be 
very different from what might be 
expected from the silvery, friendly 
“face ” so familiar to mankind. 

To start with, the moon is 
much older than the earth; it was 
there in the sky, once very much 
nearer to us than it is now, long 
before our earth had cooled down 
from a swirling mass of incandes- 
cent gas. Whether or not it once 
supported any form of life we do 
not yet know, but we are cer- 
tain it is now a dead world. 

The moon men will, however, 
arrive with certain advantages. 
With a diameter of only 2,200 
miles, or just over one-quarter of 
our own, the moon will be com- 
paratively easy to explore and 
survey. In addition, the fifty-five 


per cent. of its 15,000,000 square 
miles of territory have been 
accurately mapped by telescopic 
observation and photography, and 
there is no reason for believing 
that the reverse side is basically 
much different from the area we 
regularly see. 

What, then, will the first space- 
men find when they have brought 
their rocket to vertical rest? 

Immediately a primary differ- 
ence will be felt. The moon’s gra- 
vitational pull being only one- 
sixth of the earth’s, all objects 
will have only one-sixth of their 
earthly weight, while normal 
earthly effort will have six times 
the usual effect. This means that 
manual work will be far easier— 
in unloading stores and building 
a pressurised base, for instance— 
and that it will be more effective 
to hop lightly than to walk. Nor- 
mal gait would give an eerie, 
floating effect. 

Overhead, the sky will be of 
the darkest imk-black, but the 
stars will shine with incredible 
brightness. And there will be 
many more of them than we sec, 


Condensed from The Advocate 
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for the total absence of any 
atmosphere, with its accompany- 
ing air, mist, moisture, rain and 
wind, will reveal in all their fixed 
untwinkling brilliance myriads of 
tiny stars we can detect only 
with the biggest t 

High in the sky will be the 
earth, a great shining, cloud- 
traversed mass four times as big 
as the moon seems to us, its white 
polar ice-caps gleaming, its globe- 
like outlines of yellow-brown con- 
tinents set in bluish-looking seas 
clearly recognisable through the 
ever-changing belts of cloud and 
mist. 

Around the earth’s outline will 
be a silvery-white ring of starlight, 
and gradually, as the month-long 
lunar “day” begins to dawn, the 
orange-red corona of the sun, un- 
til now hidden behind the earth, 
will give place to long red flame- 
spikes on the rugged horizon. 

Outside the artificially-warmed 
spacesuits it will be intensely cold, 
with the thermometer registering 
perhaps 200 degrees below zero. It 
will be fairly dark, too, until the 
sun appears. Then, huge and ter- 
rifying in its radiant intensity, the 
sun will slowly loom above the 
horizon, casting long shadows of 
deep blue from every prominence, 
large and small. 

Only then will the moon’s 
strange landscape really become 
clearly visible; here great moun- 
tain barriers, there solitary 
conical peaks touching 24,000 feet 
in height, all around vast crater- 
bowls with rocky walls, every- 
where smaller crater-pocks, rills, 
fissures, rings, indentations, 
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REMAINS OF LIFE? 
THe first moon men will be 
primarily explorers, sent to 
obtain data on conditions there, 
collecting samples of rock and 
dust for examination on their 
return. 

Somewhere, perhaps, on the 
vast cracked plains, or beneath 
the crater-walls and peaks, they 
may discover fossils of life that 
once existed on the moon. 

They may even find some 
strange, unearthly moss-like 
growth still thriving beneath 
the harsh surface. 


———T—————h—h» mm ® 


jagged cracks. Probably every- 
thing will be covered with a fine 
grey larval dust; and although we 
always regard the moon as a bleak 
rugged world, harsh and incred- 
ibly barren, rocky, it may well 
prove that mountains and crater 
walls alike are but piled-up dust, 
fantastic dust-dunes undisturbed 
by wind or weather through 
countless acons. 

The silence will be uncanny to 
visitors from this noise-ridden 
globe, and the absence of air 
to transmit sound waves will 
mean that normal speech on the 
moon is impossible. The first men 
on the moon will have to com- 
municate with each other by 
radio. There will be neither gale 
nor breeze, rain nor snow, haze 
nor fog. Absence of smeil might 
not be much missed, but lack of 
air will make open fires for cook- 
ing impossible. 
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All the time there will be the 
danger of a crazily terrifying bom- 
bardment from meteorites and 
their fragments from outer space. 
Many will be tiny, some occa- 
sionally big enough to make 
sizeable holes on the moon’s 
crust, and all will arrive to throw 
up the moon dust without mak- 
ing a sound. 

Now the sun will be climbing 
higher, and so, swiftly, will the 
thermometer. As the moon warms 
up, so it is transformed. Its great 
shadows shorten, and its rocks 
are revealed, perhaps, not as grey 
or black or brown, but as multi- 
coloured strata of wonderful 
brilliance, their original colouring 
untouched by weathering. 

As the sun grows, the visible 
portion of the earth, still right 
overhead, assumes a moon-like 
crescent shape. The surface is 
now hot and the temperature will 
finally touch 215 deg. Fah.,or just 
above boiling point. Yet, curiously 
enough, a few inches below the 
ground will prove to be ice-cold 
still, since the lunar surface re- 
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flects back nearly all the sun’s 
heat, absorbing hardly any of it. 

As the sun moves away and 
Starts to retreat behind the oppo- 
site side of the earth whence it 
came, the sky will be filled with 
startling patterns of colour and 
light, until at last the sun dis- 
appears and the Arctic night 
returns. 

There is strong evidence for 
believing that the moon has a 
great hollow centre, and we know 
for certain that the first twenty 
or thirty miles depth of its crust 
is densely honeycombed with 
cracks and caves and orifices. 

It is most likely that there, pro- 
tected from the meteorite showers 
and from the terrible changes in 
temperature, the first moon bases 
will be set up, light alloy pres- 
sure-cabins built below ground. 
Women may well staff these later 
bases if the U.S. Air Force ex- 
perts’ assumption that the femi- 
nine mental and physical make-up 
would be more suited to moon 
life and its inevitable, leisureless 
boredom, is correct. 


oe 


“[M ringing to say Tom Moran won’t be in today. He’s 


Moran or Moron ? 


got a bad cold,” 


“ Sorry to hear it. Who’s ringing?” 


“ My wife.” 


HE who puts his best into every task that comes to him will 
outstrip the man who waits for a great opportunity before 


he decides to exert himself. 


HeRrevity: Something you believe in if you have a bright 
child. 





In answering the question, What’s wrong with Ireland ? 
the Leader of the Opposition in Dal Eireann urges that 
those with new ideas should come into the political parties 


PESSIMISM THROTTLES OUR 
PROGRESS 


J. A. COSTELLO, T.D., S.C. 


E have had now some 

thirty-six years of experi- 

ence of the working of par- 
liamentary democracy in the part 
of our country over which we have 
effective control. 

For many years before the 
achievement of our freedom it had 
been constantly asserted by the 
opponents of our national aspira- 
tions that Ireland was not fit for 
self-government, and that the 
Irish would never be able properly 
to govern themselves. 

Whatever set-backs we may 
have had since the establishment 
of the State, whatever difficulties 
we may have encountered and 
however much our achievements 
have fallen short of our hopes and 
our ideals, there is none now to 
assert—at least in. public—that 
Irishmen are incapable of govern- 
ing themselves. 

We have had parliamentary 
democracy reduced to its ultimate 
development with a government 
responsible to a parliament elected 
through free elections by an elec- 
torate with adult suffrage, and 


voting on principles of propor- 
tional representation. 

The country has been free to 
elect and select whatever govern- 
ment it wishes, and it has done 
sO On numerous occasions. What- 
ever government emerged, as a 
result of these elections, was cer- 
tainly the free choice of the 
general body of the electorate. 

Whether or not the country got 
the government it deserved, it cer- 
tainly got from time to time the 
government it wanted; and, for 
the efficiency or failures of any 
such government, the electorate 
must bear its due share of the res- 
ponsibility. 

Our State was born in revolu- 
tion and nurtured in civil strife. 
We have had to face many diffi- 
culties of our own making and 
numerous problems which did 
not arise from any causes over 
which we had control. 

It was natural that, after our 
long struggle for independence, 
there should have existed a convic- 
tion in the minds of the people 
that, once we had acquired our 
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freedom and control over our own 
destinies, we would be enabled to 
turn the country into a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey. 

It is equally natural that, the 
measure of our achievements hav- 
ing fallen so far short of our ideals, 
there should be engendered feel- 
ings of disappointment amounting 
to a belief that we had failed. 

Such feelings, to a large extent 
understandable, nevertheless tend 
to ignore the realities of the world 
in which we have lived since the 
establishment of the State, and par- 
ticularly in the years following the 
termination of the last war. 

It is my aim, in considering the 
réle of political parties in bring- 
ing about national improvement, to 
endeavour to encourage fair and 

consideration of the real 
causes of any failures there have 


them, and to search for means of 
improvement required by chang- 
ing circumstances. 

The efficient working of the 
democratic machine requires the 
clash of ideas which spring from 
the existence of political parties. 
The aim must be to adapt and 
improve rather than radically to 
change the system. 

Parliamentary democracy has 
been adopted, and any effort to 
change that system might cause 
such dislocation and disruption of 
confidence as to render our prob- 
lems even more acute and even 
further from solution. 

The present parties had their 
origin in the divisions which, un- 
fortunately, supervened on the 
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establishment of the State. They 
spring from the historical neces- 
sities of the facts of that time. 
Time has already wrought its 
changes and will, in the future, 
bring even greater changes. 

New parties cannot be artifici- 
ally created, but must be the 
result of natural growth and have 
their roots in some of the different 
sections of the community. 

It is, unfortunately, a fact that 
the reputation of democratic insti- 
tutions has suffered here because 
Ireland has had to face economic 
misfortunes. 

These, to a considerable extent, 
were shared with our powerful 
neighbour, Great Britain; but no 
one in Great Britain has suggested 
that democracy there has failed 
because production has fallen or 
because the British people had to 
face the dangerous problem of 
inflation. 

It is mot easy to see why our 
institutions should be said to have 
failed because of somewhat simiéiar 
difficulties. It would be wrong to 
think that, merely by creating new 
parties or forming new alignments, 
or devising new forms of govern- 
ment, our problems would become 
easier of solution. 

Whatever kind of parties could 
now be brought into existence, 
whatever form of government 
might be devised to take the place 
of the present form, the financial 
and economic troubles created by 
world conditions, and the upset 
that is widespread due to uneasi- 
ness and fear of cosmic conflict, 
would still have to be faced. 


Their solution would not 
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depend upon the mere artificial 
creation of new alignments, but 
rather upon the quality of the 
people forming the parties, the 
political education of the country 
and the creation of a vigorous body 
of informed public opinion. 

On another occasion I rejected 
the suggestion that our problems 
would become easier of and 
mearer to solution if, by some 
means, the two principal parties 
could unite, or some sections of 
them come together to form a new 


party. 

It would be a great disservice 
to the people to induce in their 
minds the belief that thereby all 
the country’s problems would be 
rendered easier of solution. Such 
a belief would inevitably lead to 
further disappointment and in- 
creased sense of frustration. 

The old controversies are fading 
into history and the younger gen- 
eration of Irishmen are becoming 
increasingly intolerant of rewaging 
the battles of long ago; and in 
their hands largely lies the remedy. 

The general pessimism which 
has en throttling the nation’s 
progress in the last few years is, I 
believe, at the root of much of our 
troubles, particularly emigration. 

It is of immediate urgency to 
replace that pessimism by a con- 
fidence soberly based on an appre- 
ciation of realities. The objective 
must be to spread through all sec- 


ism and what it requires in the 
way of effective work and the spirit 
of sacrifice. 


t Ds pupnpnintst-tabxixtndxdupniniud=d-d-jaizis( | 
THE OPPOSITION 


THe aim of every political party 

must be to serve, not 
purely sectional interests, but 
the national good. 

There is much room for active 
co-operation between all polli- 
tical parties, whether Govern- 
ment or Opposition. 

An opposition party must be 
available and equipped to form 
an alternative government and 
its actions as an opposition must 
always be inspired by a desire to 
achieve the national, rather than 
the party, interest. 

In this way the democratic 
machine can work beneficially by 
providing a government and an 
alternative government, as the 
people require, and political 
parties make their due contri- 
bution to the national well- 
being. 

—j. A. Costello, T.D. 


= llth 18 


Our parliamentary parties must, 
doubtless, bear their share of 
responsibility for the growth of 
pessimism and unease. Equally, a 
share of responsibility must be 
placed upon a pretty large section 
of the community, who have failed 
in their duties as citizens by keep- 
ing aloof from active participation 
in the political life of the country. 

In some of the more important 
sections of our people there exists 
a very low sense of their political 
responsibility, and a widespread 


How many times have those 
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who are engaged in active politics 
been asked why they bother about 
political life? And how many 
times have we heard the sorry 
reiteration of what seems to be a 
boast from some people that they 
have no interest in politics? 

Political parties can give a very 
significant contribution to national 
recovery if all sections of the 
people will take their due part in 
discharging their responsibilities to 
the country. It is particularly 
essential that the educated and the 
experienced—in whatever walk of 
life they belong—should realise 
that their particular advantages 
carry heavy responsibilities to the 
nation. 

The challenge to Irish democ- 
racy can be met if all sections of 
the community will do whatever 
lies within them to share the 
responsibilities of the times. It 
may not be possible for all to take 
an active part in politics ; but, to a 
greater or lesser degree, everyone 
can do his part. 

Modern government is a com- 
plex and difficult concern which 
can be carried on only by those 
who have the particular capacity 
and training required. 

If those who cannot take an 
active part in politics were to see 
to it that their influence was 
directed to securing in political 
parties—and, through political 
parties, members of government— 
men who have such capacity, 
competence and training, they will 
have performed a useful service. 

The country has been on the 
whole fairly fortunate in having in 
the formative stages of this State 
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young men of capacity and courage 
capable of tackling the problems 
of government and of enduring the 
personal sacrifice required of them. 

This country cannot rely upon 
chance in the future to throw up 
the people of the capacity and in- 
tegrity mecessary to secure the 
well-being of the State and the 
people. 

If the more enlightened section 
of the community fail, as many of 
them have hitherto failed, to take 
their due part, the parliamentary 
representatives, and even the 
members of government, may fall 
far short of the requirement of 
capacity and integrity essential; 
and corruption, fortunately hither- 
to avoided, may correde our 
public life. 

Government by bureaucracy 
and experts must be avoided. An 
aristocracy of experts might, as 
G. K. Chesterton has said, become 
quite as intolerable as the rule of 
an aristocracy of wealthy people. 

All can do their part, whatever 
their preoccupatiuns in life, for 
the national well-being, by taking 
an intelligent interest at least in 
national problems, and by voting 
at national and local elections. 

The real hope comes from the 

ung people; and political parties 
oom through the infusion of 
young blood, give new life to our 
political institutions, provide the 
coming generation with the lead, 
and infuse into them the ideal that 
they can do effective work for 
Ireland and for the people through 
the democratic process rather 
than through more violeht actions. 

What Ireland needs at the 
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moment most of all is not the dis- 
cussions of dilettantes, but the 
actions of patriotic people, study- 
ing difficult economic and finan- 
cial problems, and endeavouring, 
through discussion and study, to 
find ways of dealing with the cur- 
rent problems. 

These problems, as well as the 
problems of party organisation 
and political behaviour, should be 
seriously studied through the 
medium of seminars, trade union 
organisations, vocational bodies, 
and debating societies. From these 
there should emerge people with 
sufficient training to equip them 
to take a noble part in active 
politics. 

It may not be sufficient merely 
angrily to criticise or destructively 
to condemn. Those with new ideas 


Women Have the Knack 


should come into the political 
parties; and, within the parties, 
fight for their ideas and endeav- 
our, through the difficult process 
of democracy, to persuade others 
of the validity of their views, and 
the effectiveness of their remedies. 

If there is anything wrong with 
political parties the remedy lies 
with the people. They should in- 
sist on, and party organisations 
should require, a high standard of 
competence, political behaviour 
and political morality on the part 
of all guiding or directing the 
affairs of the parties, or taking 
part in any of their activities. 

Public opinion and the proper 
exercise of the franchise should be 
an effective safeguard for securing 
the maintenance of such high 
standards in the parties. 


BY what strange alchemy, by what devious tricks does a 
woman contrive to look attractive in a bed of convales- 
cence while a man so often remains a dishevelled mess? 
A woman in bed, recovering from some major, minor or 


even imaginary indisposition, is always mistress of the 
situation. A man is its slave. 

Consider first the prime essential necessary to remaining 
in bed as soon as recovery allows you to sit up: a bed-jacket. 
The designers of women’s clothes never cease to turn out 
enchanting whimsies for wear against the pillows. 

But can you imagine going to the tailor’s or the haber- 
dasher’s and asking for a man’s bed-jacket? 

Inherited instincts help women to keep their nests neat; 
they know that to be tidy is to be comfortable, and that to 
enjoy convalescence all must be as smooth and fresh as a 


newly-cut lawn. 
—R. V. in The Advocate. 


JACKIE (to departing aunt): “ There’s no hurry, Auntie. 
Daddy put the clock on a whole hour.” 





You can’t keep the Irish down, but 
it’s not altogether a question of money 


Such is Life in 
Los Angeles 


JACK CROSSLEY 


HE tall, good-looking land- 
lord polishing glasses be- 
hind the bar of the Cat and 
Cage, Drumcondra, Dublin, 
listened to the chatter of his 
customers and had to admit to 
himself that he was growing tired 
of it all. 
He gave the glass in his hand 
a final flip of the towel and told 
himself: “I’ve served my last 
drink.” Next day the young fair- 
haired pub-keeper made the first 
step towards an adventure which 
is still attracting thousands 
of Irishmen. He sold up and set 
off for America. What happened 
to thirty-two-year-old Aengus 
Patrick Bruce—the mine host 
from Drumcondra—is a_ typical 
story of the ups and downs an 
immigrant must be prepared to 
face when he takes on the gamble 
of a new life in a new country. 
“Tt was rough at first,” said 
Bruce, as we drank weak teabag 
tea in a Los Angeles coffee bar. 
“TI landed in New York in 1952 
and took a bus 3,000 miles to 
California. That’s not much of a 
joyride in itself, but to cap it all 


the bus company lost all my 
luggage. 

“I was dumped in Los Angeles 
with all my possessions gone, 
and nothing but the travel-stained 
clothes I was standing up in. And 
I didn’t know a living soul. 

“ All I had in the world was 
$150, which I had hoped would 
keep me from starvation until I 
could get a job. Instead I had to 
use most of it to buy clothes be- 
— I could start looking for a 
job. 

“What a farce that turned out 
to be. There was certainly nobody 
in a hurry to employ an almost 
penniless alien, and I finished up 
digging graves. Not much of a 
job, mind you. But I got $2.15 an 
hour, and that worked out at 
about $22 a grave. It was enough 
to buy me a few beans each day. 
Enough to keep me alive. 

“ Mind you, you can’t keep the 
Irish down,” laughed this bachelor 
with a big sense of humour. 
“Promotion came my way soon 
when a man came along and told 
me, ‘ You’ve got just the kind of 


face I’m looking for.’ 


Condensed from the Daily Mail 





SUCH IS LIFE IN LOS ANGELES 1§ 
“]} thought he might be a big ewww Oo Oooo oe 


Hollywood agent lining me up 
for stardom. Instead, he turned 
out to be a funeral-parlour owner 
who wanted a pall-bearer. I used 
to get $10 a funeral. 

“ Anyway, I was on my way up, 
and pretty soon I became a sales- 
man—selling religious pamphiets 
to churches. They paid me $40 a 
week, but that’s little in America 
—hardly enough to keep body 
and soul together. So I resorted 
to that old American pastime of 
holding down two jobs at once. | 

“Thousands of people do it. 
They have to keep up the high 
standard of living which every- 
body insists on having. Some men 
have even had three jobs at one 
time, but don’t ask me how they 
do it. 

“ Anyhow, there was I selling 
pamphlets by day and being a 
hash-slinger by night. Of course, I 
wasn’t very happy, and I kept on 
looking for a better job which 
would pay me enough to keep 
alive without having to work at 
night. 

“} soon learned the all- 
American trick of swinging an 
interview for a job. If the boss 
asks, ‘Have you any experience 
in so and so?” you have to 
answer, ‘I’ve been doing it all my 
life ’°—even if you’ve never heard 
of the job before. 

“No other system seems to 
work. I lost the chance of many 
a job by admitting lack of ex- 
perience. Then I would find that 
some other chap with less 
experience had got the job by 
shooting a line. It went against the 


AENGUS BRUCE summed up 2 
sentiment which | had dis- 
covered im many immigrants 
from various parts of the world. 
“This business of wanting to 
give up all the good living and 
go back home,” he said. “It’s not 
so much a question of not liking 
the people. Not so much a ques- 
tion of pinning down what you 
like and what you don’t like. It’s 
a question of a way of life. 

“ If you can get used to theirs 
and grow to like it—then you'll 
probably have a wonderful time. 
That’s a chance each individual 
has to take. Nobody else can say 
whether he'll succeed or not.” 

—Jack Crossley. 
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grain, but I became a champion 
line-shooter. And I started getting 
jobs.” 

Aengus has no need to shoot a 
line to hold down the job he is 
doing now. He can make as much 
as {£40 a week designing and sell- 
ing contemporary-style aluminium 
shop fronts. 

It’s a nice sort of income, which 
will buy you a lot of what is best in 
American living; a modern, cen- 
trally-heated apartment with bath, 
shower, fridge, and television— 
on which you can expect to spend 
a quarter of your income; a high- 
powered American car—without 
which you are a cripple, and all 
kinds of labour-saving 

Aengus has all these. Living in 
California he enjoys a climate of 
almost permanent sunshine. He 
can, if he chooses, spend a morn- 
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ing bathing in the Pacific surf— 
and then motor up to the moun- 
tains for an afternoon of ski-ing. 

“And do you know,” he told 
me. “I think I’m going to give it 
all up one day and go back home. 
It’s not so much the pace that 
worries me. I can stand up to that. 
But I’ve never been able to get 
really used to the people. I can’t 
understand their attitude to life. 
There’s too much interest in 
making a fast buck and not 
enough in thinking of the other 
fellow. 


“ Few people do anything for 
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nothing. Nobody expects you to. I 
helped a pal of mine to decorate 
his home and he offered me $50. 
He couldn’t understand that I had 
done the work as a gesture of 
friendship. 

“It’s the same in business. 
Nobody trusts anybody. Back 
home I’ve settled many a deal 
with a shake of a hand. A 
gentleman’s agreement. But you 
won’t find much of that here. 
Everything has got to be written 
up in an airtight contract, no mat- 
ter how simple or small the job 
might be.” 


¥ 


The “ Card” of Armagh ! 

A BELFast barrister was on a walking tour in the country. 
One afternoon he began to wonder if he would reach the 

next town before nightfall. Observing an old man working 

in a field, he called to him over the gate, “ How long will it 


take me to get to Armagh?” 


“ Walk,” replied the old man. 

“ Yes, I know. How long will it take me?” 

“ Walk,” was the answer again. 

“ That’s what I’m going to do, but how long will it take?” 

When the old man once more replied, “Walk”, the 
traveller, thinking the old fellow either deaf or daft, started 
on his way. He had gone only a few yards when the old man 
called after him: “ About an hour and a half.” 

“ Why couldn’t you tell me that before?” 

“Och, how could I tell how long it would take ye till 
Ah’d seen how fast you were going to walk?” 


As Life Goes By 


WHAT seems to grow fairer to me as life goes by is the love 
and grace and tenderness of it; not its wit and cleverness 


and 


r of knowledge, grand as knowledge is, but just 


the laughter of little children and the friendship of friends 
and the cosy talk by the fireside and the sight of flowers and 


the sound of music. 





—J. R. GREEN. 
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The new quick-reading 
technique is catching on 


How Fast 
Do You 
Read ? 


D. G. 
 ststsisisisistniststnestsisisisosiststststa( 


HE modern world is speedily 

burying itself under an ever- 

growing mountain of printed 
words. Reading, far more than 
writing, is the universal necessity. 
From statesman to bank clerk, 
taxi-driver to housewife, we all 
depend enormously upon what we 
read. 

In fact, 20th-century civilised 
man cannot get away from his 
reading. Company reports, bank 
statements, school textbooks, 
parking regulations, recipes, 
rosters and race-cards—whoever 
we are, whatever we do, we must 
read. 

It is surprising, therefore, how 
little thought we give to the effi- 
ciency of our reading. We can 
read, or at least most of us can, 
and that is all there is to it. Some 
may read quicker than others, a 
few continually skim and never 
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really read properly, but reading 
efficiency is rarely considered. 

Yet whilst scientific progress 
has greatly stepped up the con- 
sumption of production of words 
by every mechanical means, very 
few people stop to consider 
whether their reading capacity is 
working at peak. 


The office typewriter records 
seventy-five words a minute, the 
commercial duplicator 500 words 
a second, whilst the rotary print- 
ing press disgorges words at any- 
thing up to 10,000 per second. 
Most us speak at about 200 words 
a minute, yet we are fortunate if 
we can read faster than 300 words 
a minute. In fact, millions of 
people can only read with com- 
fort at about 200 words a minute. 

We all of us know those unfor- 
tunate folk who in adulthood still 
retain the childish habit of sub- 
consciously repeating quietly to 
themselves every word they read. 
One is reminded of the story of 
St. Augustine going as a young 
man in the 4th century to Milan 
and seeing the great Bishop 
Ambrose in the Cathedral there, 
reading silently, with no move- 
ment of his lips as was usual with 
other men. Ambrose . had, of 
course, merely mastered the art of 
reading, but the young man attri- 
buted his skill to divine power. 

In more modern times only the 
really fast reader catches the 
fancy. Lord Macaulay, for in- 
stance, who read (and remem- 
bered) everything he saw at fan- 
tastic speed, or Oscar Wilde, who 
could finish a Victorian novel in 
a morning. Or men like T. E. 


from Assisi 
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Lawrence, Sidney Webb, Aldous 
Huxley and William Temple, who 
rarely needed more than a day to 
dissect and absorb completely any 
book. Or C. S. (“ Hornblower ”) 
Forester, who finds only a day’s 
reading in any average-length 
book. 

But these are chiefly men of 
letters. The average reader, in 
office or home, floundering labori- 
ously along from word to word, 
line to line, cannot hope to 
achieve such heights. 

With their traditional love of 
hustle and their refreshing feeling 
that even the good leaves room 
for improvement, the Americans 
have devised what they call Quick 
Reading. And they are teaching 
it in universities and colleges as 
well as to harassed business exec- 
utives with overflowing in-trays 
and over-worked hornrims. 

The basic idea is simple and 
scientifically sound. In reading 
the printed page, the human eye 
dwells momentarily upon each 
word in turn, moving jerkily for- 
ward to the next as comprehen- 
sion is achieved, sometimes going 
back a little way for a second 
look. This, say the quick readers, 
is highly wasteful of time and 
effort, and they produce films 
made on a gadget called the 
opthalmograph to prove it. 

This mstrument records on 
film strip the jerky, hesitant eye 
movements of the untrained 
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THs article contains about 
720 words, so if you take 
3 minutes to read it with under- 


standing, your reading speed is 
only 240 words per minute, or 


poor. Two minutes’ reading time, 
i.e., 360 words per minute, is 
about average, but only those 
who can read it in 1} minutes 
or less can be classed as really 
fast readers. 
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reader, be he “mervous grass- 
hopper” or “patient plodder ”. 
It is revealing to see such a film 
of one’s own reading. There is un- 
doubtedly a waste of optical 
effort. 


Fast reading requires that 
whole and blocks of 
words (“thought-units”) be 


assimilated together, instead of 
the single, disjointed word. First 
short phrases, then half lines and 
eventually whole lines of print are 
taken in at a smooth speed with, 
if the training is done properly, 
no falling off in comprehension. 

In America and at the Quick 
Reading Centre in London, where 
these methods were used for a 
trial period, many folk with 
poorish or average reading speeds 
have been taught to read‘ 700-800 
words a minute, and not a few 
Over 1,000 words a minute, with 
full comprehension. 


"Tue best thing to do behind a person’s back is to pat it. 


Expert: A man who waits to make up a four- 
some before going through a revolving door. 











john foe Mahockey was born 
during a Pantomime 


Jack Cruise and the 
Beanstalk 


SHEILA GREENE 


O; stage Jack Cruise is in turn 
slick, witty and uproariously 
funny—one of the most popu- 
lar comedians of stage and radio. 
Offstage he is precise, matter-of- 
fact, indeed intensely serious. 
This serious streak, I think, can 
be explained by Jack’s background. 
He lost his father when he was 
just seven years old. Yet his 
mother, with the tenacity of a true 
Kerry woman, kept him at school 
—at St. Vincent’s (Christian 
Brothers), Glasnevin, Dublin, 
until he was seventeen, 
He was determined to be a suc- 
cess and justify the sacrifices which 
his mother had made for ten long 


years. 
On leaving school he joined 
Peter Kennedy’s, the famous 


bakery firm, as a clerk. He studied 
accountancy, book-keeping, labour 
relations, every aspect of office 
work, until business routine was 
at his fingertips. He stayed with 
Kennedy’s until 1945. 

But if his head was in business, 
his heart was on the stage. First 
joining the A.OH. Dramatic 


Society in 1933, where he acted 
in plays by Lady Gregory, Douglas 





| RISH HUMORISTS—This is the | 
third article of a series. 





Hyde and other prominent drama- 
tists, he moved on to the Catholic 
Little Theatre Guild and then to 
the C.Y.M.S. in Aughrim Street. 

His favourite part there was 
Hardress Cregan in The Colleen 
Bawn, but he proudly boasts that 
he played seven parts in one 
review—and he played them well. 
Then he was told that auditions 
were to be given for the purpose 
of finding recruits for the Father 
Mathew Players. They took him 
on—in 1936—and he worked there 
for four years under that most able 
producer, James J. Henry. 

The turning-point in Jack’s 
career came during the second 
week of a pantomime that wasn’t 
going too well. Jack, playing one 
of the broker’s men in fack and 
the Beanstalk, suddenly switched 
from his native Dublin accent to a 
sing-song Cork one. He was a huge 
success, and it might be said that - 
it was then that that irrepressible 
character, John Joe Mahockey 
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from Ballyslabdashmuckerry, was 
born. This odd gentleman is Jack’s 
happiest creation. 

His wife is what is regarded as 
the typical Irish colleen, black- 
haired, blue-eyed, and with a 
lovely figure and she is a good 
cook and an excellent mother. His 
son Gerard will be five years old 
in September next. 

Jack has been going annually to 
London for the past seven years as 
one of the compéres in the 
Catholic Stage Guild Gala Show. 
He has met almost everyone who 
is anyone in the entertainment 
world. 

His favourite among the stars is 
Bob Hope: “ A grand artist and a 
great gentleman.” He also liked 
Joan Caulfield, George Murphy, 
Ronald Reagan and Patricia Neal. 
I promised not to record what he 
thought about some of the others. 

He played in variety in Dublin’s 
Olympia and The Queen’s for a 
while. In 1940 he won a Radio 
Eireann talent contest, moved to 
the Theatre Royal, where in 1945, 


It Evades Pursuit 
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he became assistant manager. Later 
he was associate producer at the 
Capitol and afterwards manager of 
the magnificent Savoy in Limerick. 

Making people laugh, Jack 
believes, is a serious business. The 
lines that are apparently “ thrown 
away ”, the patter, the cracks that 
seem sO spontaneous—these are 
the result of weeks of thought, 
long before they are written down, 
committed to memory, and then 
put across. 

There is one thing he didn’t tell 
me—he didn’t have to. He will 
never refuse an appeal for a deserv- 
ing charity. No good cause will 
ever find him too busy to lend a 
hand, and he’ll give the same good 
show for nothing in a tiny parish 
hall as he would before thousands 
in, say, the Theatre Royal. 

Personally, I feel that television 
would be Jack’s perfect medium of 
expression. If and when we have 
our own TV station, Pll bet my 
boots that Jack will be one of our 
biggest stars, as he already is on 
stage and radio. 


PLEASURE is actually a by-product of duty, and it evades 

direct pursuit. It is like the bloom on the cheek, as 
Aristotle has told us ; the bloom is not something men try 
to develop, but ts the by-product of a healthy organism. 


Mistaken Identity 
‘Two bearded old gentlemen met each other for the first 
time after a great many years. 
“Excuse me,” said one, “ weren’t you in my class at the 
Christian Brothers’ school some fifty years ago?” 
“No, I couldn’t havé been,” said the other. “ No one in 
my class wore a beard.” 


—BIsHop FULTON SHEEN 
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He Smells 
Beer Casks 


for a 


Living 


XHALE AND SNI-I-FF! THAT'S 

what Stephen Boylan has been 
doing for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. For Stephen is a beer-cask 
smeller in Guinness’s Brewery, 
Dublin. He sniffs at anything up to 
250 beer casks an hour. 

Stephen classifies each cask as 
either “sweet” or “foul”. If the 
cask fails to make the grade—if beer 
has been left too long in it, for 
instance—it is returned for another 
trip through the cleansing depart- 
ment, It may even be repitched or 
broken up. 

“Every two hours we smellers 
are given a thirty-minute rest in a 
comparatively smell-free room,” says 
Mr. Boylan, “It relaxes the noses. 
Every month we get an examination 
to see if our smelling powers are up 
to scratch. Pre-tested casks are lined 
up for us, and we have to smell out 
the bad ones.” 

Those who fail in the smell test 
spend a time in other departments 
of the brewery until their noses 
have become “ true ” again. . 

—Sunday Review. 


The Legendary Actor 
RISH PEOPLE IN AMERICA 
travelled hundreds of miles to 
see Anew MacMaster appear during 
his recent seven-month tour in 
Eugene O’Neill’s autobiographical 
play, Long Day’s fourney into 
Night. 

MacMaster of the leonine head 
and the expressive face doesn’t 
realise that he’s the best-known 
actor in the world. Look at it this 
way. 

Those thousands of Irish people 
queued through two generations to 
see this grandest trouper of them 
all. And thousands of them have 
left Ireland. But they haven’t for- 
gotten MacMaster, who played in 
every town and village in Ireland. 

“In Cleveland I met a grey- 
haired priest and I felt like Methu- 
selah when he remarked, ‘I re- 
member you when you first played 
Hamlet in Killorglin.’” 

That’s the way it was all over the 
United States. There were TV 
interviews in every State, in which 
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he was introduced as “ The legend- 
ary actor of Europe ”. 

MacMaster blushed as he said it. 
The pace, he thought, was fast 
until he got to Hollywood. Then it 
became hectic, He was handed a 
schedule every morning of what he 
had to do. He got dizzy being 
whirled from studio to studio to be 
photographed with some up-and- 
coming and some down-and-going 


stars. 
—Sunday Independent. 
Ireland’s Strongest Man ? 


“Butty” SuGRvE HAS A CHEST 
measurement of about forty- 
eight or maybe fifty; he is not too 
sure, and it’s a mistake to shake 
hands with him unless he is feeling 
tender. He is the strongest man in 
Ireland . . . or maybe in England, 
and when we saw him last, in Kill- 
orglin, he was lifting a man on a 
chair with his teeth. 
He has done “ simple” things on 
TV. such as lifting 400 pounds. 
The reason why Butty is so 
alarmingly strong is that, while an 
infant in Beaufort (between Kill- 
arney and Killorglin), he drank 
goat’s milk. The goat was mobile. 
So was the little crawler Butty. 
—Evening Press. 


Milkmaid Makes Good 
2m O’Brien, as IRISH AS THEY 

come, comes from Hollywood, 
where she was a milkmaid. And as 
Hollywood seldom gives its own 
people a chance in the world, Erin 
went to New York and walked in 
front of television cameras last year 
to sing in the Arthur Godfrey 
Show. 
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Overnight she was a sensation. 
She is tall, dark, and Irish, with a 
willowy figure and a singing voice 
Americans can’t resist. Her first 
film is now being made in Madrid, 
John Paul Jones, in which Erin 
plays the part of Dorothea Danders, 
John Paul Jones’s first love. 

Erin was one of fourteen children 
of Vincent and Betty O’Brien—the 
family comes from Mayo—who had 
a milk business in Hollywood. At 
the age of eleven she sang with the 
Long Beach Philharmonic Orch- 
estra. 

At sixteen she married James 
Fitzgerald, and now at twenty- 
three she has two sons, James 
Patrick and Gregory Paul, in her 
home at San Fernando Valley. 

—Sunday Dispatch. 


“ Designing”” Woman! 
[NSTEAD OF A TORCH WHICH IS 

carried in the Olympic Games a 
silver baton was carried by athletes 
to the opening of the Empire and 
Commonwealth Games in Cardiff. 

Tipperary-born Catherine Mag- 
rath, who designed the baton, 
is a director of a Birmingham firm 
of silversmiths, She studied at 
Birmingham College of Art, joining 
the firm, of which she is now direc- 
tor, immediately afterwards. 

She helped in the designing and 
making of 10,000 Independence 
Day medals for the schoolchildren 
of Ghana, and her firm also pro- 
duced thousands of medals and 
badges for the Cardiff games. 

Miss Magrath has many cousins 
in and around Tipperary. 

—Irish Independent (London 
Letter). 
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Money Without Tears 
MONEY STILL FLOWS INTO THE 

coffers of that most eligible of 
wealthy bachelors, Terence Ratti- 
gan. 

He made something like £23,000 
out of his French Without Tears, 
which is still a money-spinner. In 
his carly days it was said that slim, 
immaculate Rattigan could not write 
well unless a gramophone was blar- 
ing out jazz, but I’m told he’s not so 
keen on it nowadays. 

He made at least £300,000 during 
his first ten years as a playwright. 
And he is only forty-five. 

Nowadays he sometimes writes 
lying full length on a sofa. He col- 
lects antiques and owns many 
Eastern carpets and much rare 
porcelain. Rattigan was intended for 
a diplomatic career, the profession 
of his Irish father. 

—Puck in Tit-Bits. 


Dreadful Anguish 


SOME AUTHORS 


ing is for me a dreadful anguish. 

If I am eventually lost, which 
God forbid, they will have no need 
of everlasting fire. It will be enough 
to keep me writing and writing 
through the eternal darkness. 

Also, it is unfortunate that I 
write best under conditions of 
acute discomfort. 

—Dr. A. J. CRONIN. 


Pretty as a Picture 


RACK «mw «Dust Is_ FRANCES 

O’Flynn, the Ardee girl who was 
chosen from hundreds of girls to 
spend six months in the Irish Tour- 
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LINK WITH THE LIBERATOR 
A DUBLIN-BORN priest, now 

in his ninety-fourth year, is 
likely to be a key witness in 
the preliminary moves towards 
the proposed canonisation of 
Cardinal Newman. 

He is Father Denis Sheil, 
nephew of the famous Richard 
Lalor Sheil, who was an intimate 
friend of Daniel O'Connell, the 
Liberator. 

Today Father Sheil, the oldest 
Catholic priest in England, is 
still an active member of the 
Oratorian congregation at 
Birmingham. 

He is tough physically. Three 
years ago he fell in the street in 
Birmingham and broke a thigh. 
He recovered, and today stiil 
says his Mass at the Oratory. 


—Sunday Dispatch. 
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ist Association’s New York office. 
Frances was a receptionist in the 
O’Connell Street office when she 
was picked for the American trip. 

Pretty as a picture, Frances has 
returned looking every inch the 
American business girl, combined 
with a ton of Irish charm. Clothes 
in the States, says Frances, are a 
dream—*“ it’s the imaginative de- 
signing.” 

Over there, says Frances, it’s all 
the Trapeze and the Chemise look, 
and the headache band is all the 
rage. The girls are wearing them 
throughout the day, for street- 
wear, day wear and evening wear. 
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Not only that, they are wearing 
them dead straight across the 
brow ...even Frances has come 
back with a big collection of them. 

New York has cast its spell on 
Frances. Living over there is pretty 
expensive, but she was lucky to be 
able to live in the Webster Apart- 
ments, where over 300 girls have 
separate rooms but eat commun- 
ally. 

——BARBARA PaGE in the Evening 

Herald. 


“ Drama of Sinn Fein” 

GHAW DESMOND, WHO CELEBRATED 
his eighty-first birthday recently, 

is surely one of the most prolific 
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Irish writers of our time, In all, he 
has written sixty books, and his out- 
put is far from finished. Indeed, 
when I spoke to him at his home in 
Twickenham (London), he was en- 
gaged on another three books. “I 
always write three or four books at 
a time,” he said. 

Desmond was born in Dungar- 
van, County Waterford, which he 
left at the age of fifteen, but he has 
always retained an intense interest 
in Ireland, One of his books was 
The Drama of Sinn Féin. He was a 
close friend and supporter of Jim 
Larkin and many of the other Irish 
Labour leaders at the time. 


—Irish Times. 
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Situation Under Control ? 


A YOUNG father was wheeling his baby son’s perambulator 
through the park. The son was howling, but the man was 
merely repeating softly: “Control yourself, Barney. Just 


>) 
. 


remain caim, B 


A doctor observed the scene approvingly, then tapped the 
young father on the shoulder. “ You control your temper 
admirably, my friend,” he said warmly. “So he’s named 


Barney, eh ?” 


“ Not at all,” corrected the father. “ He’s named Malachy. 


I’m Barney.” 
The Vicious Circle 


OLLOWING the first showing of a film adapted from a novel 
by a famous Irish author, he was asked what he thought 


of it. 


“ Very good film,” he replied. “ Who wrote the story?” 

“ You did,” was the answer. “ We got it from your book.” 

“I wouldn’t have known it,” said the author. “ But it 
would make an excellent novel. Mind if I use it?” 

“ Of course not, so long as you give us an option on the 


film rights.” 





Nationality—as an Ulster-born 
Protestant sees it 


My Father and Mother 


were Irish... 


G. B. G. McCONNELL 


STRANGER travelling from 
Newry to Armagh on the last 
Saturday evening in July may 

be surprised to hear in the distance 
a sound as of a continuous roll of 
thunder. As he enters the small 
town of Markethill the expianation 
of this appears. He finds himself 
involved in a gathering which is, 
I suppose, unique. 

Anything from two to three 
dozen or so Lambeg drums are 
being beaten simultaneously, up 
and down the few hundred yards 
of the Main Street. The road is 
crowded with drums, drummers 


and spectators. The noise is deafen- 


ing. One cannot hear one’s own 
voice. To most outsiders the whole 
thing may seem like a nightmare, 
from which he will escape as soon 
as possible. And this may not be 
so easy. The drummers appear to 
be in a sort of ecstasy, the spec- 
tators in a trance; and the horn of 
a motor-car is completely inaud- 
ible. Indeed for some people to find 
themselves in the middle of this 
may be almost a frightening ex- 
perience. 

For me, however, to stand in the 


midst of it all, to drown myself, as 
it were, in this sea of thunderous 
rhythm, is one of the most fasci- 
nating and altogether exhilarating 
experiences I know. 

The reason for this I cannot tell, 
for I am no Orangeman; but I pre- 
sume that it may in some degree 
be due to the fact that I was born 
and spent my earliest years within 
earshot of these drums—and even 
now I can remember their distant 
sound as I played aroud the manse 
that stood half a mile away. 

Perhaps I should also add, for 
the benefit of the psychologists, 
that more than once in my infancy 
girls from the family which occu- 
pied the Orange Hall came as 
maids to our home. At any rate 
the fact remains that I (who pride 
myself on being fairly highly civil- 
ised) would gladly go miles any 
day to stand beside the drums, and 
lose myself in that barbaric orgy of 
sound. 

This remarkable gathering in 
Markethill is not, of course, to be 
confused with an ordinary Orange 
procession, with which many are 
familiar. There are no bands, no 


Condensed from Focus 
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banners, no sashes—just the 
drums and the men. For that 
matter Lambeg drums are not 
necessarily and always Orange at 
all. I have seen the Hibernians 
beating them on the 15th of 
August. The only difference was 
that the squiggly lines around the 
rims were green instead of orange, 
and presumably the portraits on 
the front depicted some noted 
parish priest instead of his counter- 
part from the rectory, or some 
ancient Irish hero instead of David 
or Gideon. 

But to say that the drums are 
not essentially Orange is not to say 
that my early environment was not 
of that ilk. It certainly was. Nearly 
all my earliest recollections seem 
to emphasise the fact that our part 
of the country was most emphati- 
cally Protestant and Unionist. I 
think of the few local Roman 
Catholics (or their houses), pointed 
out to my childish eyes as though 
they were rara aves who didn’t 
quite belong; of Billy the gardener, 
coming up the back lane carrying 
a spade, and appropriately quoting 
that strange ditty: 

Up comes a man, 

With a shovel in his han’ 

An’ sez he “ Boys, we'll go no 

further—”; 


of the “B-men” drilling in the 
manse loft; of my father coming 
home on leave from the war; and, 
of course, of the drums. 

Yes, the atmosphere in which I 
spent my carly years was em- 
phatically “ British ”. But what I 
would like to stress is that I have 
no reason to believe that because 
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my family regarded themselves as 
thoroughly British, it ever entered 
their head that they were not Irish. 
There was no reason to believe that 
the two were incompatible. The 
fact that they were primarily 
Ulster folk did not prevent their 
being Irish, and the fact that they 
were Irish did not prevent their 
being British. 

And so I grew up believing that 
“My father and mother were 
Irish, and I am Irish too”. But 
the question which I sometimes 
ask myself today is this: “ Does 
the generation of Ulster Protes- 
tants growing up now feel the 
same way, or has a quarter of a 
century of Partition changed the 
whole outlook?” 

Within recent years I have been 
shocked to hear one or two Ulster 
Protestants say, “ But we're not 
Irish.” Of course, when they come 
to Lansdowne Road there is no 
doubt about their nationality! But 
the fact remains that in discussion 
they are apt to hand over all rights 
to the title “Irish” to those who 
belong in spirit to the Republic. 
And 7 often the latter are only 
too quick to claim those rights ex- 
clusively. 

When Lord Brookborough some 
time ago made a quite erroncous 
remark along this line, some of his 

seized on his statement 
with remarkable avidity. They 
seemed delighted with this idea 
that Protestant Unionists should 
not regard themselves as Irishmen. 
And so some of the very people 
who claim the North as part of 
Ireland will deny to many of its 
inhabitants the right to be Irish, 
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unless they are prepared to deny a 
large part of their political, cul- 
tural and religious background. 
The partition of Ireland is regret- 
table; but there is little prospect of 
the union of hearts which alone 
can cure it if this attitude towards 
the Ulster Protestant prevails. 

On every St. Patrick’s Day 
Parade in Dublin the Stars and 
Stripes accompany the Tricolour 
in the procession; why, I do not 
know. Frequently one sees in 
Dublin the Papal Flag flying be- 
side the flag of the Republic. If 
Irishmen are free to proclaim their 
affinity to the United States or to 
the Vatican, why on _ earth 
shouldn’t they do the same in re- 
gard to Britain? Why should we 
mever see the Tricolour and the 
Union Jack side by side? 

One of my children, born and 
bred in Dublin, was in Belfast 
when the Queen visited there. Her 
grandfather gave her a little Union 
Jack to wave. I often think that I 
would like to get a Tricolour of 
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Food for Thought 
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the same size, and hang the two up 
together. For neither flag by itself 
is adequate as a symbol of my 
children’s national background. 
Perhaps, however, these flags are 
too closely identified with partisan- 
ship in this country to be ever 
again the symbols of a united love 
of our native land. 

“Never speak evil of Castle- 
reagh, for he too loves Ireland,” 
said Daniel O’Connell. I have 
sometimes wondered why the 
figure who dominates the main 
thoroughfare of Dublin should 
seem to hold a rather small place 
in the affections of her people. 
Perhaps the sentiment behind this 
saying has something to do with 
this lukewarmness towards him. 
That the architect of the Union 
should love Ireland! This is too 
hard a saying altogether. Yet until 
it is recognised that the Unionist 
has as much right as the Republi- 
can to call himself an Irishman, 
there will be no progress towards 
real unity in Ireland. 


had just become engaged and were talking things over. 
“T promise you that Pm not going to be like those hus- 
bands who get cross because the dinner is sometimes cold,” 


he said. 


“If you ever did,” she replied, sweetly, “I would cer- 


tainly make it hot for you.” 


Hussann: A fellow who co-stars at a wedding and from 
then onwards has a supporting rdle. 


A FAILURE is a man who has blundered and is not able to 


cash in on the experience. 





Here’s Health—with Onions! 


They have a deadly effect upon germs—not even 
concentrated garlic can match them 


GAVIN 


0 the Onion has now become 
big news ? 

Yes, in the world of science, 
as a result of recent research in 
the United States and Russia. 

But is not the onion, already, 
perhaps the world’s best-known 
vegetable ? 

It is thought to be the first ever 
cultivated by man. Possibly it came 
from Central or Western Asia, but 
nobody knows where the onion 
originated, really—though it is 
now grown everywhere on earth. 

The onion is depicted on early 

i monuments. And we 
know that one species was wor- 
shipped by the ancient Egyptians 
as a God, their symbol for ever- 
lasting life being the onion ring. 

Times have changed—isn’t the 
onion something of a social out- 
cast ? 

Yes, our little friend has a 
rugged honesty considered not 
quite correct in polite society. The 
matter has been neatly summed 


up: 
Pay have heard it said that the 
secret of good health is to eat 
onions, but I have never been able 
to understand how one can eat 
onions and keep the secret.” (Sir 
Thomas Moore, M.P.) 


Yet, despite its pugnacious 


DALY 


odour, the onion continues to be 
tolerated? 

Its qualities command respect. 
Indeed, that highly cultured race, 
the French, salute our common 
little vegetable with the name 
oignon, or pearl. And having won 
its way from trowel to table, it 
certainly receives an appreciative 
welcome from the cook! 

So it’s really in the kitchen that 
the onion comes into its own? 

Undoubtedly—as a food. On a 
par with salt and pepper, it repre- 
sents for the cook the best of 
seasonings. The cooked or 
“ educated ” onion has a savoury 
aroma fit for a king. And fried, 
stuffed, roast or garnished, as 
onion butter or as onion soup, 
the wonderful esculent has 
soporific virtues which have long 
been recognised. 

The Roman scholar, Pliny, 
regarded the onion more as a 
medicine than as a food; he made 
a list of some thirty human ills for 
which this potent vegetable was a 
cure! 

Are there reasons for believing 
that the onion has health-giving 
properties? 

Well, for quite a while it has 
been know that onions are rich in 
vitamins B and C, Vitamin B is 
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effective in cases of pellagra, and 
nervous and skin ailments. 
Vitamin C, besides increasing 
vitality, is the cure for scurvy. 
Onions also have a_ sedative 
content. 

All of which, no doubt, has 
helped the onion to outshine its 
anti-social aura? 

No doubt. But the onion is 
hardy, too; one might almost say 
_ this pungent vegetable knows it’s 
good! It will thrive in “rather 
poor soil”, and likes nothing 
better than a dressing of “ charred 
refuse and crushed common 
washing-soda.” 

The entire family is hardy as 
well as good, from grass-like 
chives through leek, shallot, 
scallion and garlic. And when one 
thinks of crisp spring onions, it 
seems no wonder that the poet 

“Onions are like an April 


Poetry may tell what an onion is 
like. From a scientific aspect— 
apart from its vitamin content— 
can we say what an onion is? 

The answer is no! It may seem 
astonishing, but so far the compli- 
cated chemistry of the common 
onion has defeated science. Recent 
discoveries, however, have brought 
the powerful eye of modern science 
to bear upon the onion. A break- 
down its structure and 
composition is likely to provide 
most interesting results. 

This would suggest that an 
onion’s chemical make-up may be 
something to marvel at? 

Yes. Latest research on onions 
has brought up some surprising 
facts. For example, it has been 
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NION soup has become a 

fashionable night club speci- 
alty in New York, for the same 
reason that Parisians go down 
to the “ Halles” near dawn and 
finish their revelry with a 
“marmite ” of it, at “Le Chien 
qui Fume” or some homely eat- 
ing place frequented by market 
folk—just to make sure of re- 
Storative sleep. 
—" The Vegetable Cook Book ” 
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proved that the strong stinging 
vapour which causes cooks to weep 
(unless the onions are cut under 
cold water) has a deadly effect 
upon germs. Even the bacilli of 
typhus wither swiftly before it. 

Dr. B. Tokin, a Soviet scien‘ist, 
has demonstrated that not even 
concentrated garlic can match the 
common onion as a germicide. 

American scientist E.  F. 
Kohman, testing the potency of 
this vapour, has discovered that 
onion seedlings only an inch 
above-ground are able to protect 
themselves, their pungent oils 
destroying fungus enemies. 

Doesn’t this tend to confirm 
the belief that chewing a raw 
onion can relieve a cold? 

Recent research by the 
Americans Lindegren, Bachmann 
and Walker has proved the potency 
of onion vapour. Any germs left in 
mouth, nose or throat after five 
minutes’ chewing of raw onion 
would be dead germs. 

This new knowledge has been 
applied by two doctors, A. C, 
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Filstova and V. Toroptsiev, in the 
hope of healing badly infected 
wounds. Tests were carried out on 
eleven patients in a Russian 
hospital, two of whom, following 
amputations, had wounds affected 
by gangrene; the other wounds also 
were severe and painful. 

The vapour of a couple of 
pulped onions placed on a shallow 
tray was applied closely to the 
wounds, in each case for about ten 
minutes. 

The wounds were purulent and 
infected with bacteria, includin 
white streptococci and staphylo- 
cocci. After a single treatment all 
pain vanished and it was evident 
soon that the ulcers were healing. 

Will it be possible to make use 


Slips in the Typewriter 
AN executive of a firm which sends round representatives 
to spray premises with deodorants dictated a letter to his 


newly-appointed secretary : 
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of curative onion oils in the form 
of ointments, etcetera? 

At this moment chemists are 
busy with preliminary research, 
and we may soon expect further 
news of onion-derived germicides 
and therapeutic preparations. 

One may wonder at the long 
time-lag which has preceded our 
brand-new proofs of the medicinal 
possibilities of the common onion, 
But what is most familiar is often 
least observed. Now at last, with 
the aid of super-sensitive modern 
techniques, we are exploring the 
hitherto uncharted onion. 

Tomorrow morning its mysteries 
may be tabulated facts, and it may 
well have yielded some of our 
greatest wonder-drugs. 


“ Dear Sir, our official will call 


on the §th instant to deodorise your premises . . .” 
The firm of solicitors to whom this letter was addressed 


and signed 


p-p.s. were surprised to read: 


“Dear Sir, our 


fish’ll call on the 5th instant and odorise your premises . 


They replied : 


On receiving this reply the executive of the 


“ Dear Sir, we regret we do not keep a cat.” 


firm 


scratched his head and exclaimed: “ What do they think we 
are, a veterinary establishment?” and he dictated a reply. 


The solicitors were even more surprised to read: 


“ Dear 


Sir, your steamed communication is not understood. We 
have no wet and airy service...” 


Up—Not Down 


ee ee a ae 
down—or down we shall contanue surely to go. 


Rev. Dr. Lucey 





® face with temper because of some 


Here are two good rules that 
tell you how to— 


Turn Your 


Temper into 


Power 


M. P. 
Debs isisisbsisenistsisesistsbsisesisisisists( 


SYCHOLOGICALLY, _ ill-temper 
— dangerous and violent 
passions which exhaust the 
nervous system and weaken self- 
control, besides inflicting hurt up- 
on the object of such violence, 
through the horror, fear, resent- 
ment and hatred thus engendered. 
There are many explanations of 
the persistence of evil temper. In 
the first place, ill-health is all too 
prone to induce hair-trigger anger 
—the sort that fires off upon a 
quite small stimulus such as would 
not affect a healthy person in the 
least. It is the overtired, hard- 
driven man or woman who is most 
likely to give way to irritability 
and anger. 

Failure to control temper may 
frequently be traced back to a 
wrong style of life built up in in- 
fancy and childhood. Who has not 
witnessed the spoilt and pampered 
child screaming itself black in the 


temporary frustration of its de- 
sires? 

The child has been allowed to 
acquire the notion that by this ex- 
hibition of tantrums it can compel 
its parents to give way. This is one 
of the origins of the hysterical 
frenzy seen in adult life in those 
who meet with opposition to their 
wishes. These tantrums should be 
interpreted as an effort to intimi- 
date, or to tyrannise, over the rest 
of the family. 

A good deal of bad temper can 
be traced to a feeling of impati- 
ence. When we have made some 
effort towards solving a difficulty, 
but find that the will of another 
person stands in our way, it is, 
perhaps, very human to lose one’s 
temper and vent it upon the obsti- 
nate opposer. 

Impatience is a sure sign of in- 
feriority and infantility. If we feel 
equal to a task, we are confident 
that we can in time overcome all 
obstacles. We realise that an exhi- 
bition of violence or of passion is 
a great waste of valuable energy. 
We are aware also that only infants 
try to get everything they howl for 
the instant they feel the desire for 
it. 

Inferiority is another character- 
istic of the ill-tempered person. 
Many a man who has an inferior- 
ity complex makes the mistake of 
thinking that he can compensate 
for it by making a show of 
strength, or, rather, of make- 
believe violence. He hopes to in- 
timidate his opponents by a show 
of stormy aggressiveness, in place 
of the much greater impression he 
could have made by real worth- 
while achievement. 
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A great help to the fiery- 
tempered person would be to keep 
handy for reference a list of rea- 
sons against indulgence in temper. 
It could mention such factors as 
physical harm to the heart and 
arteries, the digestive system, the 
nerves and glands; also the depre- 
ciation in personal appearance, for 
temper, frequently indulged, leaves 
its indelible and unpleasant mark 
upon the lines and contours of the 
face. 

Then there is the destructive 
power which temper exerts. Un- 
doubtedly, in time it destroys 
human trust, affection, the respect 
of others, and self-respect as well. 
It is one of the worst of anti-social 
factors, for everybody shuns a 
bad-tempered individual. 

A very definite technique or 
régime needs to be adopted if this 
pernicious habit is to be broken. 
Tke feeling energy which now ex- 
presses itself as temper must be 
consciously directed into happier 
forms of expression. 

An important step is to accept 
full personal responsibility for 
one’s evil temper. So many bad- 
tempered people excuse themselves 
by laying the blame on their 
parents, their companions, their 
occupation, or their employers. 

Once the acknowledgment is 
made that bad temper is sure evi- 
dence of primitiveness, infantility, 
or immaturity, a step forward has 
been taken towards adult re- 
sponsibility for one’s emotional 
behaviour, 

The next step’ should be 
thoughtful self-analysis. Questions 
similar to the following should 
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S it to be wondered that when 
a child sees a bad-tempered 
father subduing his wife to his 
every whim by furious outbursts 
of temper, the child acquires 
the idea that to get its own way 
it must imitate the passionate 
tactics of the violent, domineer- 
ing father? 

A small boy, anxious to copy 
his father, and to acquire the 
feeling of being “grown up.” 
will, in most cases, imitate the 
bad as well as the good 
characteristics of the admired 
parent. 
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do much towards self-enlighten- 
ment : — 


Why do I use ill-temper? What 
do I expect to gain by it? Does it 
gain me any ent benefit? 
What are the alternatives to an ex- 
hibition of violent temper? Have 
I always been prone to ill-temper, 
or is it a recent development, coin- 
cident, perhaps, with deterioration 
in my physical health? Are any of 
my physical habits likely to cause 
irritability, touchiness, or hyper- 
sensitiveness ? 

An honest attempt to find 
answers to these questions will 
then lead to a desire for reform 
and point the way to its attainment. 

A special study should be made 
of those situations in which bad 
temper is likely to be exhibited. 
Everybody has a breaking-point. 
Try to find out where yours is. 
Seek out not only situations in 
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which you lose your temper 
through environmental conditions, 
but also note the people who seem 
specially to provoke you to ill- 
temper. A little reflection should 
then lead to analysis of such situ- 
ations and such people. 

Sensitive and touchy people, by 
dint of frequent automatic repeti- 
tion, and by absence of all self- 
examination, have drifted into 
responding with flashing temper 
every time the provocative situa- 
tion or person confronts them. This 
conduct, perhaps pardonable in an 
immature child, is inexcusable in 
educated cultured adults. 

Some provocative situations are 
actually courted by certain types of 
ill-tempered persons. They get a 
heightening of emotional tension 
in a fit of anger which relieves the 
dullness of everyday, uneventful 
routine. The remedy here is to get 
emotional pleasure in sufficient 
measure from legitimate pursuits. 

There are three types of people 
who account for the vast majority 
of ill-tempered cases. These are 
the sadist, who gets a morbid 
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pleasure through inflicting his 
temper and his violence upon 
others; the masochist, who gets a 
morbid satisfaction from provok- 
ing the attacks of the sadist and 
enduring his violence; and thirdly, 
there is the hysteric, who visits 
upon her family exhibitions of 
a maudlin, sentimental affection 
alternating with frenzied outbursts 
of rage. 

Two good rules for converting 
the energy of temper into power 
are: First—anticipate the threat 
of provocation, whether from a 
situation or a person, and prepare 
to meet the provocation with deli- 
berate, calm action. Self-suggestion 
is very helpful in such cases. Hold 
on to the thought, “Be calm”, 
throughout the experience, or as 
long as possible. 

Second—should temper rise 
high within, on any occasion, deli- 
berately withhold the usual ex- 
pression of it and, instead, leave 
the situation which provokes, and, 
with the boiling energy thus 
roused, go and perform some use- 
ful work. 


Well, It’s an Idea 
“To whom should I go to get advice on how to succeed 
in life?” 
“Go to someone who has failed. The successful people 
are too busy to talk.” 


A SMALL boy, brought up on a diet of horror comics, was 
persuaded to try real literature, and was put on to Uncle 


Tom’s Cabin. 


He has now read it three times, and still finds that Simon 


Legree is the hero. 





There was infinite variety 
in its 256 pages 


That Ould 
Third 
Book 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


EOPLE who deplore the illiter- 
acy of my generation and of 
those which succeeded it usu- 


ally wind up by saying: “ God be 
with the ould Sixth Book.” 


I am to make every 
allowance for the tricks played by 
fond memory’s light, I yield to no 
one in my respect for age, and I 
know that time heals all hurts, but 
I think that this joke has gone far 
enough. 

So at the risk of infuriating all 
those who were educated under the 
old dispensation I am going to 
give some extracts, not from the 
ould Sixth Book—which is far be- 
yond me both in style and matter 
—but from its younger brother, 
the ould Third Book. 

The first is from a lesson on the 
Reindeer. 

“When it ceases to exist, 
spoons are made from its bones.” 


I think that this sentence might 
have been made a little clearer, for 
it leaves the pupil wondering what 
was made from the reindeer’s 
bones before it ceased to exist. But 
there is worse to come: 

“ During its life the reindeer’s 
milk is converted into cheese, 
and it is employed to convey its 
owner over the snowy wastes of 
his native country.” 

This is surely very sloppy writ- 
ing. It tells us, right enough, that 
after the reindeer’s death its milk 
is not converted into cheese, but 
it does not tell us what conveys 
the Laplanders over the snowy 
wastes. It may be the milk, but 
then it may be the cheese. 

Next we learn about the Lap- 
land sledge: 

“ The sledge is of @ curious 
construction, formed somewhat 
in the shape of a boat, in which 
the traveller is tied like a child, 
and if attempted to be guided by 
any person unaccustomed to it, 
would instantly be overset.” 
The old national schools, we are 

often told, killed the Irish lan- 
guage. If this was the kind of stuff 
they taught, it is a wonder that 
English escaped. 

After the lessons on the Rein- 
deer, the Lion, the Tiger, and the 
Wolf (the book is_ correlated 
throughout with the child’s home 
environment) come lessons on 
lead, silver, gold and iron. The 
metallurgical course takes the 
form of conversations between the 
Tutor and two liars known as 

and : 

“Tutor: Now, my young 
friends, if you have a mind, I 
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will tell you something about 

metals. 

“ GeorGE: Pray do, Sir. 

“ Henry: Yes; I should like 
it of all things.” 

These early lessons, however, 
are merely pipe-openers, and have 
little or no thought content. The 
solid, intellectual] stuff comes later 
on. In the lesson on “ The Folly of 
Pride”, for instance, the writer 
begins by saying that pride makes 
human beings look ridiculous “ to 
beings of superior faculties ”, and 
then he goes on to describe an ant- 
hill from which a cock-sparrow 
picks, without distinction, “ the 
pismire of quality and his flat- 
terers, the pismire of substance 
and his sycophants”. He finishes 
up in a blaze of purple glory: 

“ May we not imagine, that 
beings of superior nature and 
perfections, regard all the in- 
stances of pride and vanity 
amongst our own species, in the 
same kind of view, when they 
take a survey of those who in- 
habit this earth; or (in the lan- 
guage of an ingenious French 
poet) of those pismires that 
people this heap of dirt, which 
human vanity has divided into 
climates and regions.” 


The punctuation baffles me, but 
that is neither here nor there. What 
really worries me is how human 
vanity managed to divide this dirt 
heap of ours into climates and 
regions. The writer seems to have 
left this point as an exercise for 
the intelligent student. 

In fairness to the ould Third 
Book, however, I must admit that 
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it does not confine itself to philo- 
sophy and natural history and that 
it gives plenty of space to feelings 
and sentiments. 

One of its tenderer poems 
begins “Stay lady, stay, for 
mercy’s sake, and hear a helpless 
orphan’s tale”, and tells of an 
orphan boy whose father was killed 
in the Battle of the Nile, and who, 
soon after his father’s death, 
killed his mother with a simple 
question and left himself, as the 
Third Book would say, completely 
devoid of parents. 

The second-last verse strikes a 
note of utter desolation. 


“*What is an Orphan Boy?’ I 
aid 


Said, 
When suddenly she gasped 
for breath; 
And her eyes closed; I 
shrieked for aid— 

But ah! her eyes were clos’d 
in death! 

My — since I will not 
tell; 

But now no more a parent’s 


joy— 

Ah, lady! I have learned too 
well 

What *tis to be an Orphan 
Boy.” 


The poet, however, manages a 
happy ending in eight more lines. 
Perhaps he knew that he was near 
the end of the page. 


“O were I by your bounty fed! 
Nay, gentle lady, do not 
chide! 


Trust me, I mean to earn my 
bread; 

The sailor’s orphan boy has 
pride. 
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Lady, you weep; what is’t The final sentence in the com- 
you say? piler’s preface is worth quoting. It 

You'll give me clothing, food, runs as follows: 
employ? “Lest it should be thought 
Look down, dear parents! that the lessons in the Third 
look and see Book increase in difficulty too 
Your happy, happy Orphan rapidly, it may be necessary to 
Boy.” explain that it is expected that 
The ould Third Book runs to the pupils, while they are learn- 
only 256 pages, and is therefore ing this Book, will also be made 
not much longer than a modern to read such passages of Scrip- 
novel. On the other hand, it is con- ture as are adapted to their 

siderably harder. capacity.” 


Fonah in a Dublin Tram 
[7 was in another century when I first met AX, but that is 
the least important thing about him; for poets are all 
contemporary, being concerned with eternal things and 
owing no allegiance to fashion and never outdated, as some 
suppose, because whether simple or profound—and the 
greatest are the simplest—they sing of the things that time 
cannot sweep away. 

It would have been impossible to have looked into A:’s 
eyes or heard his voice without knowing he was poet or 
prophet. There was nothing Victorian about him, then, 
nothing of the 20th century; nor was he one of those whose 
work was taken from the history or customs of any other 
century. 

Picture, therefore, rather a prophet, coming, as most 
prophets have, from the East: picture Jonah going to 
prophesy against Nineveh, that great city, and I think that 
from that description you would have been able to pick him 
out from a tramload of people. 

Jonah in a Dublin tram may sound incongruous, yet it 
should be remembered that poets are never like other people. 
A butcher follows exactly the same business as another 
butcher, and a baker as another baker, but a poet is not like 
another poet, for each one has his own message and his own 
way of delivering it to men. And that, by the way, is where 
clarity comes in; for if he is not clear, his message is not 
delivered and his purpose in life, if he has one, fails. 

—Lorp DUNSANY 


Poise is the ability to continue talking while the other 
fellow picks up the bill. 





Merchants, jurists, hewers of wood, the Irish made a solid 
contribution to the welfare of the Crescent City 


Life was Tough in 


New Orleans 


EARL F. NIEHAUS, S.M. 


N 1850, one of every five resi- 

dents of New Orleans was a 

native of Ireland. Indeed, many 
thought that the ratio was higher 
than the census report indicated; 
there seemed to be more than 
25,000 Irish in this city of 
116,000. All knew, moreover, that 
the next ship from Liverpool 
would bring hundreds more from 
the afflicted isle. 

The Irish had been in New 
Orleans long before the “ inva- 
sion” of the late 1840s, however. 
In the late colonial and early 
American period, Daniel Clark, 
Oliver Pollock and Maunsell 
White were wealthy and powerful 
commercial leaders. Above all, 
there was Judge Alexander Porter. 
Every critic of the Irish was re- 
minded of the civic virtues of this 
Irish-born jurist and of his con- 
tribution to the welfare of New 
Orleans and Louisiana. 

Some historians write in terms 
of an “ old” and a “ new” migra- 
tion of Irish. Typical of the old, 
in New Orleans, were White and 
Porter, men of energy, education, 
and of some capital, or, at least, 


endowed with the willingness and 
the courage to borrow and invest 
other people’s money. 

Before 1815 there existed in 
Ireland, among the more pros- 
perous, a conviction that their 
country held no future for them; 
they emigrated to America. From 
among those of this class who 
settled in New Orleans came the 
group one editor described as the 
“Trish merchant princes of Canal 
Street . . . the Dicks, the 
Reynolds, the Byrnes, the Burkes, 
the Barretts, the Hopkinses.” 

During the late 1830s these 
same merchants were also promi- 
nent in Whig political circles in 
the Crescent City. These were, no 
doubt, a select group. The mass of 
the Irish who settled in New 
Orleans in the 1820s and 1830s 
were not at all cut out to be 
Canal Street merchants. Contem- 
porary accounts described the 
majority as proletariat “paddies”. 
And they were numerous. In 1826 
a traveller noted that the Irish 
were in New Orleans “in shoals”. 

Many of the Irish were hired 
in the 1830s to dig the New Basin 


Condensed from St. Patrick’s of New Orleans (1833-1958) 
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Canal from the rear of the 
American quarter to Lake Pont- 
chartrain. The Irish actor, Tyrone 
Power, wrote the classic descrip- 
tion of hundreds of Irish labour- 
ing in the pestilential swamp. 
How many fell victims of yellow 
fever, cholera and malaria is not 
recorded. 

Politically the labouring Irish 
did not follow the lead of the Irish 
merchant princes. Democratic 
politicians successfully recruited 
votes among them. In _ their 
political harangues they labelled 
the Irish Whig merchants as 
* Orangemen ”. 

The bulk of the city’s Irish 
came during the famine years. 
The annual number of immigrants 
from the Emerald Isle remained 
high until .a combination of fac- 
tors, in the mid-fifties, blocked the 
flow. Most important of these 
causes were a better man-land 
ratio in Ireland itself (a direct 
result of migration and the deaths 
caused by oo famine), the cessa- 
tion of the potato blight, and the 
rise of intense Know-Nothingism 
in the U.S.A. 

Wherever the Irish congregated 
in New Orleans a Catholic church 
was built or enlarged, as soon as 
practicable, to minister to the 
spiritual needs of the English- 
speaking immigrants. 

Priests were recruited in Ireland 
to staff these new parishes: St. 
Patrick’s and, later, St. John the 
Baptist in the American section, 
St. Peter’s in the Third District, 


and St. Alphonsus in the city of 
Lafayette. 


The pastors of the Irish 
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churches soon discovered that the 
overwhelming majority of the 
flocks were “ drawers of water and 
hewers of wood”. If the immigrant 
fresh from Ireland survived work- 
y at laying down railroad beds 

drainage canals, he 
jn Ae to the better occupa- 
tions of draymen or screwmen. 
Less dangerous jobs were those 
of servants or waiters. 

Striking evidence of the ability 
of the Irish immigrant to climb is 
the high percentage of smalil- 
time Irish entrepreneurs in sec- 
tions of New Orleans in the 
decade before the Civil War. 
These energetic Irishmen estab- 
lished every conceivable kind of 
enterprise. They owned grocery 
stores, coffee houses, cheap drink- 
ing places, book stores, drayage 
outfits, millinery stores, hotels, 
and newspapers. For others, local 
political office appealed as a gate- 
way to prosperity and prestige. 

Unfortunately the Irishmen 
who deserved to be known as 
“solid citizens” were not featured 
in the local Press. 

Undoubtedly, part of the Irish 
reputation for roughness and 
fighting was due to a bad press. 
Yet even sympathetic editors con- 
fessed that on one score, at least, 
the Irish quickly acclimatised 
themselves. Too many of the 
“Great Mac’s and O’s” settled 
their differences not with their 
fists, as in the old country, but 
with knives and pistols. 

Benevolent associations were 
established to offset the tendency 
towards improvidence. Tem- 


perance organisations brought the 
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famous Father Mathew to the 
city. One report stated that he 
gave the pledge to more than 
13,000 during this mission. 

It is impossible to state pre- 
cisely how many Irish died during 
the Yellow Fever plagues. Dr. E. 
H. Barton, author of The Cause and 
Prevention of Yellow Fever, esti- 
mated that one in every five Irish 
residing in New Orleans died in 
1853. 

The epidemics filled the 
orphanages of the city with Irish 
children. Of course, these institu- 
tions did not have room for all 
of the parentless. Thus many 
lived on the streets, where they 
were trained in juvenile delin- 
quency. A constant concern of the 
priests of the Irish parishes was 
the physical and spiritual welfare 
of these orphans. 


The existence of Irish churches 
manned by priests from -Ireland 
was a leading factor in the main- 
tenance of the Irish ethnic con- 
sciousness. Churches and church 
organisations became centres of 
social life for a segment of the 
Irish population. Moreover, the 
pastors frequently helped to pro- 
mote other movements and organ- 
isations which encouraged this 
ethnic consciousness. 

Shamrock societies, Hibernian 
clubs, Irish-American associations, 
and organisations named im 
honour of the Emerald Isle’s 
revolutionary heroes burgeoned 
in New Orleans. Although the 
specific aims of these organisa- 
tions were various, all were in- 
tensely nationalistic. Their special 
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“THE IRISH SKYLARK ” 
OCCASION of joy for the 

immigrant was the visit to 
New Orleans of Irish actors and 
entertainers. Tyrone Power's 
performances and his acceptance 
by the city left an indelible 
memory. 

Limerick - born Catherine 
Hayes, “ the trish Skylark,” was 
inevitably compared to Jenny 
Lind. 

On the other hand, Irish 
editors were severely critical of 
troupes which featured the 
“stage Irish.” “Ragged Pat” 
did not amuse everyone. 

—Earl F. Niehaus, S.M. 


“hhh lll omnnne& 


glory was to march in the St. 
Patrick’s Day parade. 

The numerous associations also 
joined forces to welcome distin- 
guished Irish visitors to the city. 
Political visitors were most popu- 
lar, with Thomas Francis Meagher 
and John Mitchel leading the 
list. These men recalled the 
glories of 1848 and their visits 
boosted the interest of New 
Orleans Irish in their native land. 

During the ante-bellum years 
this intense concern for Ireland 
never fagged. Two papers which 
appealed to the immigrant— 
The Daily Orleanian and The 
True Delta — featured items 
clipped from Dublin and Limerick 
papers. 

In addition, the editors pub- 
lished many sentimental poems 
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describing the beauties of the 
“ jewel of the sea”. The poets in- 
variably declared that the image 
of that isle would never fade from 
the immigrant’s mind. 

Striking proof of the Irishman’s 
loyalty to his family was the 
rapidity with which he saved 
sufficient funds “to bring over ” 
his wife and children. 

In view of the adversity and 
hostility which struck him at 
many turns, the Irishman’s good 
cheer is truly remarkable. He 
never lost his sense of humour. 
He had the ability “to take 
things philosophically ”. 

Tyrone Power, when he talked 
with the diggers of the New Basin 
Canal, found them ready with a 
quick jest even about their miser- 


Women and Marriage 
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able equipment. 

It is not surprising that this 
group enjoyed various forms of 
recreation. 

The Irish loved parades and 
balls. All of the associations pro- 
moted balls; and seemingly the 
social event of the year, for the 
immigrant, was the military ball 
of the Emmet Guards. 

The Irish enthusiastically sup- 
ported the baseball clubs, whose 
stars were frequently immigrants. 

The Irish in New Orleans in 
the ante-bellum years were a sig- 
nificant minority whose history is 
a study in conflict and accommo- 
dation. Their complete story 
would detail how this ethnic 
group affected New Orleans and 
how the city affected them. 


DeLvitLe (Glasnevin, Dublin), March 16th, 1750—Why 
must women be driven to the necessity of marrying?—a 


state that should always be a matter of choice! And if a 
young woman has not fortune sufficient to maintain her in 
the station she has been bred to, what can she do but marry? 

And to avoid living either very obscurely or running into 
debt, she accepts of a match with no other view than that 
of interest. Has this not made matrimony an irksome prison 
to many, and prevented it being that happy union of hearts 
where mutual choice and mutual obligations make it the 
most perfect state of friendship? 

—Mnrs. De any, Life and Correspondence 


WOMEN, on the average, outlive men. Another reason why 
husbands can rarely get in the last word.—H. C. 
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Bus-stop Meteorology 
“ [SN’T IT DESPERATE WEATHER?” 
asked the man at the bus-stop. 
The question was purely rhetorical. 
The heavens were spilling on us, 
as they had been all day, but the 
woman with the shopping-bag saw 
fit to answer. 

“ It is indeed,” said she. “ D’you 
think it'll ever end?” 

“Very hard to say, ma’am,” 
said the man. “ Look at all these 
atom-bomb explosions. Every time 
they let one of those things off, it 
creates a vacuum of thousands of 
cubic miles. Somethin’ has to fill 
that vacuum, and th’ only thing 
that’s there to fill it is the atmos- 
phere. Th’ earth’s not all that big, 
an’ if you get all that amount of 
atmosphere rushin’ round fillin’ 
vacuums, th’ weather has to get 
affected by it.” 

“True for 
woman. 

“Look at, ma’am,” said the 
man. “I was in the town of Bel- 
fast not long ago, and I had an 
argument with a fella I know 
down there. . . .” (Your Dubliner 
always goes down to Belfast). 
“He said that science was a great 
thing for us—look at all the lives 
it saves. I said that if any- 
body took the trouble to add up all 
the lives saved by science and all 
the lives destroyed by science, the 


you,” said the 


balance would come out the wrong 
way round. . 

My bus came just then, but as I 
stepped in out of the deluge a faint 
“true for you ” was carried to my 
ears on the sodden evening air. 


—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


Suppose We Ate Grass? 


| LEAN TO THE HOME-MADE PHILO- 
sophers. Their point of view 
will sometimes surprise you. Here 
is an example, from a seaside 
dweller on the indented shore of 
Cork: “ Terrible times are in it, 
these days,” she said. “ Yes,” I 
answered, gloomily. “ Terrible.” 

“ To think,” she went on, “ that 
I should live to see young weemin 
walking about this little town with 
men’s breeches on them.” 

But a deeper philosopher leaned 
over a gate with me, a month 
since, near lovely Lough Gill, and 
gazed at a cow. 

“Look at her,” he said, “ eat- 
ing her grass, and doesn’t care 
who’s head or tail in the world. I 
wonder,” he said, “if you an’ me 
an’ the rest of us ate grass, would 
we all have sense, too?” 

It’s with such philosophers that 
you'll mix during your holiday in 
Ireland. You won’t have to eat 
grass. 

—Lynn DoyLe. 
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The Same in Politics 
Morr = MacKenzie, EMPIRE 
Director of the Federation of 
British Industry and ex-Scottish 
Rugby football international, had 
several interviews with Mr. de 
Valera. He found his way to the 
Irishman’s heart by discovering 
that “Dev” had played centre 
three-quarter for Blackrock. 

At their first meeting, Mr. de 
Valera replayed in retrospect with 
Moir his last match, which, I 
think, was against the Wanderers. 
There was no scoring. Then in the 
last minute “ Dev ” was passed the 
ball, and, just as he was on the 
line, he was tripped. 

Moir said: “Of course, the 
referee gave a penalty try?” 

“No,” replied Mr. de Valera. 
“ Tt’s just the same in politics. Just 
as you think you are about to 
score, someone trips you up.” 

Te promote the industrial co- 
operation which he had come to 
seek, Moir asked Mr. de Valera if 
he could tell his Rugy friends that 
the Irish statesman had been a keen 
player. There was a great frater- 
nity among Rugby men, and noth- 

ing but good could result from 
their knowing of Mr. de Valera’s 
interest in the game. Mr. de 
Valera agreed with pleasure. 

The same evening Moir dined 
with some old internationalists at 
Trinity College, Dublin. He told 
them that he’d just learnt that 


Then a deep Irish voice boomed 


through the room: “By gad, 
Moir, if we’d ever guessed that the 
blighter would turn out as he has, 
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he’d never have left 
alive.” 

The voice came from a famous 
Irish three-quarter, who was, of 
course, a Unionist. 

—Sir RosBert Bruce Locx- 
HART, Friends, Foes and 
Foreigners. 


Laugh at Yourself 
‘To LEARN TO LAUGH IS ONE OF 
the most useful things in life. 

There is a famous film actor 
whose humour is well known, and 
he has been telling how he learned 
to laugh at himself. He has a very 
large nose, and it seems that when 
he was a boy his mother bought 
him a fanciful suit with a huge 
flowing collar, and made him wear 
it on Sundays. 

He slunk along self-consciously, 
hugging the walls, feeling that if 
the other boys saw him he would 
sink with shame. Suddenly he 
caught sight of himself in a shop 
window. As he gazed he found. 
himself smiling, and soon he was 
laughing. Along came some of his 
fellows. 

“ Listen, you,” one of them said, 
“what's so funny?” 

“ Look,” and he pointed to the 
figure in the window. “A boy 
dressed like a girl, with a face like 
a horse,” said he. 

Soon the crowd was laughing 
along with him, and it dawned on 
him that so long as he could laugh 
he was safe from the world. He 
has learned since that laughter 
keeps him safe from himself, too. 

The value of a sense of humour 
has been recognised by the Uni- 
versity of Flora, which has a 


the field 





“ What a showman! He even conducts the applause.” 


—Humour Variety. 





special course on the subject. The 
aim is not so much to make a man 
“funny ” as to help him to per- 
ceive the humour of the human 
comedy, and thus to help him to 
live philosophically. 

—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


Wouldn’t Have a Chance 


| DON’T THINK I SHALL ENJOY A 
cowboy film ever again. 

You see, a nephew of the famous 
frontier marshal, Wyatt Earp, 
has been debunking some of the 
Wild West legends. And the 
nephew, Virgil Earp, now aged 
seventy-nine, should know, for he 
was a gunman in his own right. 


Sure, wasn’t he only a gorsoon of 
sixteen when he killed his first 
man. 

Virgil is contemptuous of your 
cinema and television guntoter. 
“They wouldn’t have had a 
chance in the old days,” he 
snorted. 

Why? Well, for one thing these 
dandified heroes carry their guns 
with the butts up high at the waist. 
“We carried the gun so that the 
butt was at the swing of the hand, 
and the holster tied down,” Virgil 
continued. “It stands to reason 
we could grab and shoot before 
these film fellows could even get 
their hands on their guns. We 
didn’t use fancy holsters.” 
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He had other criticisms to 
make, too. Somehow I don’t think 
I shall ever recover from the shock 
of these disclosures. 

—L1AM RiorDAN in the Irish 
Catholic. 


The Carriage Rolled On 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH WAS INVITED 

to spend a week-end at the 
country estate of Lord Nugent, an 
invitation which he accepted with 
enthusiasm, since it came at a time 
when his purse was empty, except 
for one lonely shilling. 

A week passed, a second, a third 
—and Lord Nugent began to talk 
about a long journey which he was 
compelled to make in the very near 
future. Goldsmith realised that he 
could not delay his departure any 
longer—but certain difficulties 
were involved; he had no money 
for gratuities for his lordship’s 
twenty-four servants. 

He went to the village shop- 
keeper and had his shilling changed 
into twenty-four shining new half- 
pennies. The next morning, as he 
was taking his leave, the twenty- 
four servants lined up on the front 
steps, each standing stiffly at atten- 
tion with right hand outstretched 
to receive his tip. 

The writer, with an expression 
of gracious benevolence, pressed 
one of the shining coins into each 


ALL great men are difficult. 
—FIELD- 
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VALUE FOR MONEY 


A FRIEND in Dublin went to 
a railway station the other 
day to meet a visitor from the 


country. 
“Twopence for a _plat- 
form ticket!” she exclaimed. 


“Heavens! That's the dearest 
platform ticket in Europe.” 
The clerk consoled her. 
“Ach!” he said. “ But look at 
the wait we give you for it.” 


—* Manchester Guardian ”. 


ennui ee 


hand and ascended the waiting car- 
riage with princely dignity. Sud- 
denly one of the servants noticed 
that, instead of the usual goldpiece, 
he had received a copper half- 
penny, and he rushed down after 
the moving cab. 

“ Sir,” he cried breathlessly— 
“you made a mistake.” 

“How so?” asked the writer 
innocently. 

“ Sir,” went on the lackey, pale 
under his powdered wig, with 
trembling voice: “ Sir, this is a 
halfpenny!” 

Goldsmith nodded. “ Certainly, 
my good man. Never give less.” 
And the carriage rolled on. 


—Christian Science Monitor. 


T must be. 
RSHAL MONTGOMERY 


“Wuat’s the idea of your dog wearing four little black 


shoes?” 


“ His four little blue ones are being mended.” 
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Irishwomen through the 
ages... 


The First 


Case of 


Jealousy 
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‘Tue Irish annalists tell us that 
jealousy was brought into Ire- 
land by Partholan. 

This primeval coloniser, not 
long after his arrival in Ireland, 
detected his beautiful wife, Dealg- 
nait, in an intrigue with one of his 
domestics, and, summoning them 
to his presence, he wreaked his 
vengeance, not on the lady or her 
paramour, but on Dealgnait’s 
favourite greyhound, which he 
seized and dashed to pieces on the 
ground. 

This, we are told, was the first 
case of jealousy that ever occurred 
in Ireland. 

—THOMAS Wricut, M.A., 
Giraldus Cambrensis 
(1881) 


AN oval face, broad above and 

narrow below, golden hair, fair 
skin, white, delicate and well- 
formed hands with slender taper- 
ing fingers; these were considered 


by the ancient Irish as marking the 
type of beauty and aristocracy. 

Crimson-coloured _finger-nails 
were greatly admired. . . . Ladies 
sometimes dyed the eyebrows 
black with the juice of some sort 
of berry. Cormac’s Glossary plainly 
indicates that the blush of the 
cheeks was sometimes heightened 
by a red colouring matter obtained 
from a plant called ruam. 

In ancient Ireland free women 
(as distinguished from slaves) held 
a good position, and it may be 
said that as to social rights and 
property they were, in most res- 
pects, on a level with men. Hus- 
band and wife continued to own 
the respective shares they brought 
in at marriage, such as land, 
flocks, household goods, etc. .. . 

—P. W. Joyce, A Social His- 
tory of Ancient Ireland. 


red-haired are considered the 
most handsome in Ireland. The 
women freckled like a trout are 
esteemed the most beautiful. The 
girls have for their head-dress 
only a ribbon, and if married they 
have a napkin on the head in the 
manner of the Egyptians. 

They wear a hat and mantle, 
very large, of a brown colour, of 
which the cape is, of course, 
woollen frieze, in the fashion of 
lower Normandy. 

—M. DE LA BOULLAYE LE 
Gouz (1644). 


‘THE women are beautiful, and 

their attraction is enhanced by 
their modesty and piety. They talk 
freely to anyone, and are not 
jealous or suspicious. Their style 
of dress differs from ours (the 
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Italians’), and is somewhat like the 
French. 

They all wear cloaks with long 
fringes, with a hood fastened to the 
cloak. They go outdoors with no 
covering for the head, some wear- 
ing a kerchief. . . . Their children 
are handsome, tall and strong. 

—ARCHBISHOP  RINUCCINI, 
Papal Nuncio (1645-49). 


‘THE women of Ireland are very 

comely creatures, tall, slender 
and upright. Of complexion very 
fair amd _ clear-skinned (but 
freckled), with tresses of bright 
yellow hair, which they chain up 
in curious knots and devices. I 
never saw fairer wenches. Of 
nature they are very kind and 
tractable. 

—LuvuKE GERNON (17th century). 


WHEN a lady on a journey (im 

18th century Ireland) stopped 
for a meal at an inn or spent one 
or more days there, she usually 
(always if not accompanied by a 
male escort) took her meals in a 
private room. 


Fifthy £ucre! 
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Ladies rarely walked in the 
Dublin streets or parks without 
having a father, husband or grown 
son to escort them; or, if that were 
not possible, being followed by a 
man-servant or an elderly maid. 

To do otherwise would have 
been to expose themselves to the 
chance of being insulted by young 
“bucks” or beaux who, for all 
their ceremonious manners, had 
but little real respect for women as 
such. 

—Proressor Mary HAYDEN 
in Alexandra College 
Magazine, 


[ Do not see how any Englishman 

ever musters up the impudence 
to propose to one of those Irish 
girls, with the attitude of calmly 
aloof superiority that they seem to 
reserve ially for us. 

When an Irish girl gets into an 
omnibus she glances round with a 
large and amiable smile. It means 
nothing at all but a genuine good- 
fellowship towards all the world. 

—Joun GrBBons, Tramping 
Through Ireland (1934). 


How a bank clerk flicks through a pile of banknotes so 

quickly as he counts them often fascinates the customers, 
but what strikes them particularly is that every now and then, 
apparently for no reason and certainly in no fixed sequence, 
he discards a note and at the end of the count he separates 


these notes from the others. 


The reason for this is that dirty notes and those of certain 
banks are separated, the former for withdrawal and the 
latter for return to the bank which tssues them. 

—TueE ROAMER in the Belfast News-Letter. 


‘THE views expressed by husbands in their homes are not 
necessarily those of the management. 








An independent producer answers four searching 
questions on the Irish film industry 


Stage Irishmen are Most 


Likeable 


Fellows! 


LORD KILLANIN 


AM frequently asked certain 

questions as a small inde- 

pendent film producer working 
from a base in Ireland. 

The first question is: Why has 
there been no Irish film industry? 

It is perhaps strange, just at the 
moment when the film industries 
of the world, especially the 
English-speaking world, are having 
to cut their cloth, that there should 
be a sudden imterest in film- 
making in Ireland. 

Ireland has not made films 
because there has been no need to 
do so. As an ee ee 
country lying between d 
and America, our markets have 
been saturated by these two large, 
prosperous production countries. 

Film-making, like all industry, 
must have a home market on 
which to build. 

An English-speaking film pro- 
ducer’s return in Ireland is an 
infinitesimal fraction of the 
potential whole, This is true even 
of films of major Irish imterest, 
such as have been made by Irish, 
American and British companies in 
recent years. 


The converse should be true— 
that, as we speak English, although 
there may be no home market, we 
should be in a position to export 
easily to America and England. 
This has not been so easy in the 
past because the majority of the 
film organisations were owned and 
controlled from production to 
theatre by large combines. This 
was even true in America despite 
the Sherman Anti-Trust laws. 

A re-organisation of the general 
film economy in the U.K. and 
U.S.A. has resulted in encourage- 
ment to eng ige producers. 
Commissioning and financing of 
independent producers by big 
organisations is now the order of 
the day and Ireland should benefit. 

Although we are saturated with 
imported _—- and American 
pictures, the export of Irish pic- 
tures poses a problem of its own. 
A film must be of international 
interest and understanding. 

Some of the old silent directors, 
such as John Ford, have one 
great faculty, and that is that they 
are concentrating still on the 
visuals—the story is on the screen, 
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There are enough English 
people to support South Kensing- 
ton and Yorkshire accents and 
sufficient Americans who will 
appreciate Brooklyn and Southern 
drawls; but, unfortunately, there 
are not sufficient people to appre- 
ciate the great variety of accents 
or brogues spoken in the thirty- 
two counties of Ireland. Indeed, 
critics of The Rising Of The 
Moon wrote that it was a pity it 
did not have English sub-titles! 

Ireland has produced many 
writers, but, with the exception of 
some playwrights, most have made 
their name (and are living) out- 
side Ireland. Those who remain 
indigenous to Ireland appear to 
concentrate more on literature 
than on the story. A film requires 
a story—an old fashioned yarn 


with a good deal of suspense. To 
have actors without the story is 
to have flour without an oven. 
The erection of the film studios 
at Bray, County Wicklow, the 
ever-increasing demand for tele- 


vision pictures (a different 
approach is required for television 
than for pictures from a large 
screen) and the registrations of a 
large number of production com- 
panies may well, despite a late 
start, enable us to obtain a place in 
the international cinema world. 
The second question is: Why 
are all films about Ireland, 
whether they are made by Irish, 
English or Americans, always 
apparently stage Irish? 
Personally (with some reserva- 
tions) I do not mind stage Irish. 
There is no doubt that it has con- 
siderable commercial value. Let 
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us face it: the movie industry is 
not an art form for eggheads but 
a high-powered part of general 
show business. All films we see, 
whether British, American, French 
or Italian, are stage English, 
American, French or Italian. 

Stage Irishmen, although they 
may have a little weakness for lift- 
ing their arms, bursting into song 
and missing trains, are to my mind 
far more likeable people than the 
counterparts on the screens of 
other countries. Indeed, what you 
see on the screen or stage is always 
an enlargement of life, not a pre- 
sentation. 

Ireland is a country of para- 
doxes. The Rising Of The Moon 
received criticisms from those who 
have chips on their shoulders, but 
practically every incident in all 
three parts was inspired by simi- 
lar types of incidents which had 
been noticed by those of us res- 
ponsible for co-operating to make 
a movie. 

Neither the cinema nor the 
theatre would survive if there 
were not controversy. When the 
run of The Rising Of The Moon 
was laggi a little, a county 
councillor attacked us—and the 
Belfast authorities suggested it was 
subversive—it was welcome pub- 
licity! 

Films are entertainment. Pro- 
ducers who know what the public 
require and will queue to see will 
make money. Unfortunately, no 
one is sure of the formula. 

The third question is one which 
always makes me angry: Why 
don’t you make little films like the 
French? 
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The French make something 
like 600 films a year. Having been 
educated in France and having to 
go back frequently on business, I 
often see these pictures. Heaven 
forbid we should exer make pic- 
tures like the French! 

The French, out of these 600 
pictures, make one or two good 
pictures, and those are the ones 
we see in the art theatres. There 
is no doubt at all we could make 
a proportionate amount of good 
pictures. 

Lastly, I am always asked: 
What is the future of the movie 
industry? 

If only we knew. There is no 
doubt that the industry and trade 
are now taking the full rap of 
television. It has been a highly- 
taxed and possibly over-financed 
industry. Now realities have to be 
faced. 

I believe that during the next 
few years picture-going will be- 
come an important factor in the 


lives of people who wish to get out 
of the home for a change. There 
will be an increase of bigger films 
for which one would book seats 
in advance, but I fear some of the 
small houses will be compelled to 
close their doors, as indeed did 
the music halls with the advent 
of the cinema. 

On the other hand, it was 
thought that gramophone records 
would be doomed by radio and 
that the theatre would die out with 
the advent of the cinema—but 
both records and the theatre are 
still thriving. So, I believe the 
movie industry will thrive. 

Unfortunately, the good med- 
ium budget picture is being lost 
in a world which lies between the 
enormous feature productions, 
costing perhaps two or three mil- 
lion pounds, and the world of 
rock’n’roll and Westerns to which 
the teenagers flock to escape from 
the maternal eye that is watching 
television. 
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E Education Officer discovered that one of the recruits 
was very backward. Calling him aside, the officer advised 


Return to Kincora 


him to read good books. 


“ What sort of books?” questioned the soldier. 


“ Biographies, history, 
suggested the officer. 


not forgetting Irish history,” 


Some days later they met on the barrack square. 
“ Oh, sir,” said the recruit, “ wasn’t that terrible sad about 


poor Brian Boru?” 


[7 is easy to assume a habit. But when you try to cast it 
off, it will take skin and ail. 


—BERNARD SHAW 





They may be contrary and - 


inquisitive, but— 


Kmperor 


Penguins 
are such 


Model 
Husbands 


FRANK ILLINGWORTH 


ENGUINS are being studied by 

scientists now in the Far 

South. They are being 
weighed, measured, ringed. . . . 
And they are providing the men 
at the base camps with light enter- 
tainment during the lonely, dark 
polar winter. 

The penguin is inordinately 
inquisitive. Let him spot a tin in 
the snow and he must investigate 
it; let him see a man—or a husky 
—and he waddles forward to see 
what’s up. 

“ Penguins are just nosey,” says 
Kenneth Powell, after a year living 
among the Emperors of Halley 
Bay, on the Weddel Sea. “ They 
pry on each other for sheer fun of 
kaewing what’s cooking. And as 
for you, what you do is of interest 
to every Emperor in a rookery of 





§0,000 strong. The same applies to 
your dogs.” 

Huskies are not indigenous to 
the Antarctic: their home is the 
Arctic, whence the strongest speci- 
mens are shipped to the Antarctic 
as sledge dogs. Thus the penguin, 
his white breast gleaming like 
a freshly-laundered dress shirt, 
stands and gazes at newly-arrived 
huskies with expressions of mild 
amazement as the dogs strain at 
their chains. 

“Tll never forget,” says Alan 
Monkman, “ the first time I halted 
my dog team near a penguin 
rookery. A dozen birds waddled up 
to see what was going on. Particu- 
larly were they interested in my 
dogs, which I'd chained. And I 
couldn’t stop them committing 
suicide. When my back was turned 
a couple of birds would waddle a 
little closer—and became dog’s 
dinners.” Turmoil. Then, after a 
few minutes’ peace, two more birds 
would sidle forward with nosey 
expressions—and be devoured. 
Then it suddenly dawned on the 
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rest of the birds that the husky 
was not exactly friendly. 

“They discussed the situation 
noisily, gimlet eyes on the huskies 
straining against their chains. 
Clearly they distrusted the dogs. 
But they were unable to withstand 
a closer look. Slowly they sidled 
forward again, flapping stupid 
wings, shoving each other like 
clowns. However, this time they 
stopped just outside reach of the 
jaws. 

“Soon a ring of penguins sur- 
rounded the huskies. The dogs, 
their jaws snapping within an inch 
or two of the birds, became de- 
mented with frustration. The pen- 
guins continued to chatter anim- 
atedly. But every second,” Monk- 
man reported, “more birds pressed 
forward, jumping up and down 
to see over the heads of the 
birds in front of them, pushing and 
shoving; and soon the animation 
changed to squeaks of terror as the 
pressure forced the birds nearest 
the huskies within snapping dis- 
tance of the dogs.” 

And when the great dogs 
curled up to sleep off their reple- 
tion, the “shirt fronts” hung 
around in little groups for all the 
world like men discussing an ugly 
episode at a football match. 

The Emperor has been called 
the most primitive of living birds. 
He is also the largest of the pen- 
guins, standing waist-high to a 
tall man and weighing six stones. 
He is the most dignified of pen- 
guins. And the most contrary. 

The Antarctic Continent ex- 
ceeds twice the area of Australia, 
much of it covered with an ice- 
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cap 10,000 feet thick. From its 
blizzard-stricken snows cold 
pours down on to the penguin 
domains on the coastal ice; and 
it is just when the cold is 
approaching its worst, the bliz- 
zards are screaming their loudest, 
and daylight is but a memory that 
the Emperor chick hatches and 
takes its first peep at a frozen 
world. 

The Emperor’s home is not 
normally the land. Its kingdom is 
the sea and the ice-clad bays 
where the young are raised. In 
April, when the sea is beginning 
to freeze, the Emperors turn to 
the bays that, once frozen, be- 
come penguin nurseries—or 
“ rookeries ”. 

When they first arrive at the site 
of the rookery to court, the 
Empress is thin and the Emperor 
heavy with blubber. The courting 
period brings turmoil to the rook- 
ery. For in the Emperor world 
two females court one male, the 
male taking violent avoiding 
action—and no wonder, in view of 
what lies ahead of the males who 
are captured! At all events, 
sometimes the rookeries are alive 
with squawking males rushing 
around like mad waiters, pur- 
sued by squawking, determined 
females. 

Soon, however, quiet settles 
over the rookery. Paired-up, the 
birds select a small square of ice 
on which to lay. There is no nest, 
and the marvel is that the solitary 
egg does not freeze solid. Soon 
after the female lays her egg she 
— it to her mate—and heads 
or the open sea to feed. 
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The Emperor rolls and shoves 
the big egg on to the topside of 
his feet. Then he covers it by 
leaning forward, a parting in his 
stomach feathers opening to bring 
the egg into direct contact with his 
skin. Poor chap, he’s in for a long, 
lonely vigil. For the open seas, 
towards which the female is 
already waddling, may be as much 
as 200 miles away. 

Bob Dovers, the Australian 
polar explorer, has described the 
scene when the female birds set 
off on their long walk. In a long 
column the females waddle away 
into the polar gloom. When two 
birds “up for’ard”, stop for a 
courteous chat the whole column 
stops, and it may be an hour— 
or a day—before it starts moving 
again towards the open sea, and 
food. 

At any rate, while the column 
of females plods towards the sea, 
the male Emperors, hunched 
against the blizzards and crowded 
together for warmth, huddle over 
their eggs and live on their 
blubber. 

Mid-winter darkness arrives. 
The temperature drops to minus 
60°F. minus 70°F. minus 80°F. 
. . . Blizzards scream. The ice 
shudders as storms battle its 
edges. And there the Emperors 
stand, hunched over their eggs. 
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The months-long winter can 
undermine strong men. I have met 
men who admitted readily that 
the long polar night made them 
“go strange in the head”. Per- 
haps that accounts for the 
squabbles in Emperor rookeries as . 
winter progresses. The commonest 
cause of ructions is when an egg 
slips from under a sitting bird on 
to the ice and a penguin who has 
lost his egg scoops it under his 
stomach. Then there’s turmoil. 

Hunger begins to gnaw. Here 
and there an Emperor decides to 
make for the sea to feed. Pro- 
gress is slow for him and those 
who follow, for they take their 
eggs with them, carefully shuffling 
the egg from one foot to the other. 

“Few eggs survive this pro- 
cedure,” says the polar explorer 
James Findlay, “and if an Em- 
peror succeeds in shuffling 200 
miles without smashing his egg, 
he’d be in a quandary on reaching 
the ice edge. What to do with the 
egg while he feeds?” 

Meanwhile storms break up 
the far edge of the ice so that the 
females can swim ever closer to 
the rookeries. Then at last, plump 
with two months’ feeding, they 
pop up on the ice edge and start 
plodding back towards the 
rookery, their stomachs laden 
with food for the chicks. 


ee 


‘THEN there was the girl who detested housework. But she 
was easily persuaded to sweep down the aisle. 


QBSTACLES are those frightful things you see when you 
take your eyes off the goal. 





The bank official knows some juicy secrets, but he 
can’t tell his wife! And she knows he knows... 


He’s All Things to 
Nearly All Men 


LYNN 


AM a retired bank marager of 
forty years’ experience, mostly in 
Northern Ireland; and in all that 

time I never heard cf anyone boast- 
ing that he was a bank clerk. 

There is nothing very dashing or 
swashbuckling about the life. The 
young banker wears no uniform in 
peace time, remember, unless it be 
the office coat by which he frugally 
lengthens the span of his out-of- 
door jacket. 

He is a steady-going fellow who 
keeps good hours, a suburSanite, a 
season-ticket holder, an evening- 
worker in villa gardens with geome- 
trical beds. He plays tennis, and 
sings in the choir, and paints in 
water-colours. He marries sedately, 
and after the first heat of youth; 
and in general chooses a more 
adventurous life for his son. 

But he is a good fellow, and a 
pleasant chap to live with, and 
makes a happy woman of his wife. 
His business is a competitive one. 
There is only one post-office in 
most small country towns; but 
there are generally two ‘or three 
banks. Nor can he increase busi- 
ness by making a better article 
than the banker down the street, 


DOYLE 


or by selling his goods cheaper. 
He can do no more for his cus- 
tomers than can his rivals. His 
terms are the same as theirs. 

To do more business than the 
banker down the street he must 
wear a more attractive expression, 
exhibit finer manners, bear more 
patiently with rudeness; use the 
soft answer that turneth not away 
business; listen to the hopes of the 
young and the complainings of the 
old; exalt plain children into 
beauties; be plentiful of news and 
yet avoid gossip; subtly convey 
that 2 per cent. from him is better 
than 10 per cent, from another 
bank; and convince a would-be 
borrower that he has been refused 
an overdraft for his own good. 

A little sycophancy will be neces- 
sary. He will, for instance, find it 
advisable to juggle adroitly with 
the weather. If Mrs. Tompkins, a 
valuable depositor, says it is a fine 
morning, why then it’s a fine 
morning, though the sullen thun- 
derclouds are piling up material 
for a Niagara. Five minutes later— 
if Mrs. Tompkins has left the 
office—the prudent banker will 
agree with the Town Clerk’s more 
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correct estimate, that the weather 
is threatening. A banker’s weather- 
glass should, on being tapped by 
a depositor, be prepared to whirl 
its pointer round !ike the ball of a 
roulette table. The truth about our 
climate should be reserved for 
borrowers who are not paying off 
their overdrafts. 

These statements may savour of 
flippancy, but nothing is further 
from my mind. Continually to 
simulate good-nature is to become 
good-natured in the end, or at 
least to master the difficult art of 
simulating good-nature. Deter- 


minedly asserting the good quali- 
ties in his customer’s character, the 
banker comes at last to believe that 
the man really possesses some of 
them. When he has by turns 
become an Imperialist, a Liberal, 
and a broad-minded man—not too 


broad-minded—about Socialism, 
the banker perceives at last the 
glorious truth that all politics are 
vanity, 

Following this middle way of 
life, the bank clerk ends by becom- 
ing the best citizen in the world. 
He does not break the law; he pays 
his rates and his dog licence and 
his motor licence. He even pays 
his income-tax, to the uttermost 
farthing; such is the salutary effect 
of watching his customers juggling 
with their consciences and at the 
same time trying to keep himself 
from being involved. 

He is scrupulously truthful; at 
first from policy, then from habit. 
While, as for secrecy, compared 
with a bank manager the Sphinx 
is a chatterbox. You might safely 
confide murder to him. He would 
take steps to prevent loss to his 
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AN OULD FAUX PAS! 
SOME years 

farmer’s wife requested my 
cashier to give her cash for a 
cheque payable to her husband 
and not endorsed by him. On 
being told that her husband's 
endorsement must be obtained 
she was very indignant: 

“Him put his name on it!” 
she said. “Isn't it myself does 
all the work, an’ him smoking 
his pipe on the ditch. Sure that 
fellow’s nothing but an ould 
faux pas.” 


ago a small 


—Lynn Doyle. 
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bank in the event of your being 
hanged, but, with this exception, 
would divulge nothing that might 
contribute to your suspension. 

From what source do these great 
merits arise? From the nature of 
his business. The merchandise of 
a bank is cash. Any deficiency in 
cash can be checked to a penny. It 
must, therefore, be handled with 
accuracy and accuracy is the parent 
of truth. The banker cannot with- 
out difficulty and distaste be un- 
truthful; for untruthfulness is in- 
accuracy, and the conscience that 
his occupation has slowly built up 
for him forbids him to be 
inaccurate, 

Then, your banker is a tay 
controller of reputations. Credit is 
part of the capital of his customer, 
and no mean part of it. Let a 
banker stab a customer’s reputa- 
tion with his pen, and the wound 
is mortal. The banker is therefore 





The Weak and the Strong 


No doubt there are slavish women as well as slavish men; 
and women, like men, admire those that are stronger 

than themselves. But to admire a strong person and to live 

under that strong person’s thumb are two different things. 

The weak may not be admired and hero-worshipped; but 
they are by no means disliked or shunned; and they never 
seem to have the least difficulty in marrying people who are 
too good for them. They may fail in emergencies; but life 
is not one long emergency; it is mostly a string of situations 
for which no exceptional strength is needed, and with which 
even rather weak people can cope if they have a stronger 
partner to help them out. 

Accordingly, it is a truth everywhere in evidence that 
strong people, masculine or feminine, not only do not marry 
stronger people, but do not show any preference for them 
in selecting their friends. When a lion meets another with 
a louder roar “ the first lion thinks the last a bore”. The 
man or woman who feels strong enough for two, seeks for 
every other quality in a partner than strength. 

The converse is also true. Weak people want to marry 
strong people who do not frighten them too much; and this 
often leads them to make the mistake we describe metaphori- 
cally as “ biting off more than they can chew”. They want 
too much for too little; and when the bargain is unreason- 
able beyond all bearing, the union becomes impossible; it 
ends in the weaker party being either discarded or borne as 
a cross, which is worse. 

People who are not only weak, but silly or obtuse as well, 
are often in these difficulties. 

—BERNARD SHAW 
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chary of giving opinion about his 
fellows, and scrupulous of form- 
ing it. 

Gossip is abhorrent to him. He 
becomes a trial to his wife in this 
one particular. He knows so much 
about his fellow-townsmen; and 
she knows he knows it. He knows 
whose vanity is making her hus- 
band spend more than he can 
afford. He knows what Mrs. X’s 
fur-coat cost—he must have seen 
the cheque. He knows, too, how 


much Mrs. Robinson inherited 
from her late husband, and whether 
it is merely a life-interest. He 
knows whether the Smythes can 
really afford to keep a motor-car. 

Can a man truly love a woman, 
his wife asks herself passionately, 
when he knows all these juicy 
secrets and won’t tell her? 

Why do the public look askance 
on the owners of these shining 
merits? That they do so is a sad- 
dening fact. I have heard banks 
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blamed for harshness, for timidity, 
for lack of public spirit. It is the 
reckless blame of the uninformed. 
Your amateur economist—and all 
economists are amateurs—asks 
with a wiseacre air why banks don’t 
promote industry, don’t go out with 
full hands to subsidise railways, 
factories, multiple shops, agricul- 
ture and what not. The answer is: 
because their hands are full of 
other people’s money. Their job 
is to take care of that money for 
the folk who asked them to take 
care of it. They have no other. 
The chief way of doing it is to help 
a successful businessman to be 
more successful. A banker is not 
a businessman, but a judge and 
assessor of businessmen’s abilities. 

Perhaps the monotony of his 
work makes the banker, the young 


banker, more prone to enjoy and 


to attempt small jokes. In time, 
for example, the locking of the 
bank safe becomes a mechanical 
act. The average manager cannot 
tell whether he has done it or not. 

A waggish cashier of my 
acquaintance used to break off his 
nervous manager’s evening game 


Friends in Need 
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of golf by enquiring innocently 
whether the old man had locked 
the safe that day. Now and then 
he played the jest with variations. 
His manager was an inveterate 
smoker, never very sure when he 
had a cigarette in his mouth. If 
the customary trick failed, the 
cashier would still remain pensive. 

“I wonder were you smoking 
when you locked up the cash this 
evening, sir,” he would say, as they 
walked between strokes. 

“ Dear me,” the old man would 
answer, halting. “ Was I? Do you 
think I was?” 

“Tt would be awkward if you 
had dropped a spark among the 
large notes, sir,” the jester would 
add; and next moment the old man 
would be in full retreat to the 
office. 

Do I seem to laugh at my former 
colleagues? No; I laugh with them, 
sometimes at myself. I am long 
retired from the bank; but in the 
nightmare that still visits me now 
and then, I see the bank safe 
empty of cash, and know with 
panic terror that I have at last for- 
gotten to turn my key. 


JAcK was unusually late getting home one night and his 
apprehensive wife sent the following telegram to five of 
his closest friends. “ Fack not home. Is he spending the night 


with you?” 


Shortly thereafter, Jack arrived home and was followed 
by five telegrams all bearing the same word, “ Yes ”. 


“Tue new cars are so long,” the Shaggy Dog told me, 
“that a friend of mine, when run down from behind, 
was fully recovered before the rear wheels reached him.” 
—TATLER in the Irish Independent. 
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Don’t try to pass unseen 
in dry weather ! 


New Zealand 
is so 


Different 


ROLAND CLARK 


C—O lll nnnhn®@ 


FOUR-HOUR flight across the 

Tasman Sea brought us to 

the lovely west coast of New 
Zealand, where we had glimpses 
of glaciers hidden among the high 
rocky mountains. Then we landed 
at Christchurch, which seemed 
like another planet. 

The land was green, as green 
as Ulster, and the sheep were 
grazing in pastures whose grass 
was sweet and juicy. The home- 
steads looked prosperous set 
about with their groves of pine 
trees, and the trees were the 
trees we know at home, not the 
ubiquitous blue green gums of 
Australia. Yet the land did not 
look like home; it had a character 
of its own. 

Our first impression was of 
pene In Dunedin the main 
opping centre is Prince’s Street 


and the shops are only two 
storeys high. There is no sense 
of being shut in monstrous 
canyons as one ge¢ts in old-world 
cities. 

In the winter it is even more 
marked, which is not hard to un- 
derstand when we realise that on 
a land area about the same as 
England and Scotland we have a 
population a little greater than 
that of Northern Ireland. 

The countryside is not cut up 
and subdivided into fields of four 
Or ten acres by solid hedges. 
Rather the paddocks are forty, 
sixty and 100 acres, and are 
divided each from its neighbour 
by wire fences, and in the back 
country the big sheep runs may 
go up to twenty or thirty thousand 
acres, with the result that home- 
steads are few and far between. 
Our doctor has a practice extend- 
ing seventeen miles in each direc- 
tion from his house. 

Only the main roads are tarred, 
or sealed as they call it here. The 
others are dirt roads, some good, 
some terrible. Periodically a 
grader comes along and skims off 
the top surface thus filling the 
holes. 

No one can pass unseen in dry 
weather. His trail is marked by 
a cloud of dust visible for miles. 
Sheep have the right of way, and 
an unlucky traveller will find 
himself stuck behind a mob 
which moves slowly ahead urged 
on by the farmer and his dogs. 

The houses seem to fit into the 
countryside like Irish thatched 
cottages. Practically without ex- 
ception they are bungalows and 
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ure generally roofed with corru- 
gated iron painted red or silver. 
Many are of wood, others more 
pretentious of plaster on top 
of wood or even of wood with an 
outside facing wall of brick. 

The roofs catch the rain water, 
which is stored in corrugated iron 
tanks. We have learned to hoard 
it. Children bath first and then 
parents in the same water. The 
plug goes in as soon as the hot 
tap is turned on—no waiting until 
it becomes hot. 

To Ulster eyes the cultivation 
seems to have gone mad. Our 
land is hilly, and it is the hill tops 
that are sown out in good grass 
while the deep gullies stay 
covered with shrub. 

Ordinary tractors are useless on 
the steep slopes, and all work is 
done with crawlers, in effect a 
tractor on tank tracks. On the 
steep slopes they slip sideways, 
and driving one is like steering a 
yacht in a heavy sea. 

We sit on the uphill side of the 
cab, holding tight to the steering 


Whip Your Fears 
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levers with our legs on _ the 
downhill side. The utmost con- 
centration is required, and one 
learns to anticipate the sideways 
slip downhill. As soon as we feel 
her go we speed up the downhill 
track and get her nose pointing 
straight up the hill—then breathe 
a sigh of relief. 

Sheep are everywhere, and our 
lives revolve around them. Labour 
is short, and one man will run 
his thousand ewes without re- 
gular help. He calls on con- 
tractors for many jobs, fencing, 
ploughing, top-dressing and the 
like. 

Most of them have their own 
airstrips, and it is a common 
sight to see an aircraft spreading 
superphosphate or spraying gorse. 
Maybe airstrips is the wrong 
word. The top-dressing pilots 
seem to be capable of landing and 
taking off anywhere a car could 
go. One morning I timed them, 
and they were loading up, taking 
off, spreading and landing every 
three minutes. 


No one can make you afraid. If fear comes in, it is you who 
have let it in. Remember, you can always live a minute 
at a time, regardless of what happens. And this minute can 
be stretched into an hour and then into a day. 
Whip your fears by breaking up life into manageable 
units, and then take on a unit at a time. 


Clean Fun ! 


—Joun H. Crowe 


““ \AoTHER, I dreamt I fell into the sea last night.” 
“ What about it, Tommy?” 
“ Well, | won’t have to wash this morning, will I?” 


—Our Boys 
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Viscount Brookeborough is a 


cold, dispassionate public man 


Profile of 


a Prime 


Minister 
EOIN O’MAHONY, K. M. 
CWO WWw ww hh naaaae 


HEN the Duke of Tyrconnell 
W refused commissions to Pro- 
testant officers in the Irish 
Army of King James II he created 
a formidable barrier to Irish unity. 
The Brookes, who had been 
Governors of Donegal under 
Elizabeth and James I, on being 
spurned by James’s Viceroy, 
transferred their allegiance to 
King William and settled down 
quietly in the County Fermanagh. 
Since then they have been in- 
fluencing Irish life in their own 
way. 
In Donegal they educated a for- 
gotten O’Donnell of the old stock 
who became an ancestor of Isaac 
Butt. The patriot Henry Brooke, 
also an ancestor of the Parnells, 
wrote the famous Fool of Quality 
and founded the Freeman's 
Journal. His daughter, Charlotte, 
was one of the first collectors of 


Gaelic literature. A United King- 
com baronetcy was created in 
their favour under George IV. 

The present holder succeeded 
his father as fifth Baronet in 1907 
at the age of nineteen. He served 
in the 1914 war in the roth 
Hussars, gaining the Military 
Cross and the French Croix de 
Guerre. Two sons were to die in 
the war of 1939. 

Sir Basil Brooke’s marriage in 
1919, to an Englishwoman, marks 
the turning point in his career. 
Lady Brooke was a convinced 
woman suffragist and made her 
views known in Ulster Unionist 
circles shortly after her marriage. 
Wiseacres feared for her hus- 
band’s political future, but Sir 
James Craig was also a believer in 
the power for Unionism of the 
woman’s vote when properly 
directed, and a warm friendship 
was formed out of this common 
faith. 

Craig and Brooke remained true 
to their principles because Dame 
Dehra Parker was the first 
woman Member of Parliament in 
the world to be trusted with con- 
tinuous Ministerial power for a 
period of twenty years, including 
ten of Cabinet rank. 

In 1921 Sir Basil Brooke sat in 
the first Senate of Northern Ire- 
land and remained there for only 
a year; 1929 he returned to public 
life as M.P. for Lisnaskea, a seat 
he has held unopposed for thirty 
years. Nationalists have been 
criticised from more than one dis- 
interested quarter for not oppos- 
ing him. 

He has continuously held Mini- 
sterial office for a quarter of a cen- 
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tury, since Lord Craigavon made 
him Minister for Agriculture—a 
post held with success for eight 
years under two Prime Ministers. 
In 1940 Mr. John M. Andrews, the 
ageing descendant of the Founder 
of the United Irishmen, suc- 
ceeded Lord Craigavon as Prime 
Minister, and Brooke was en- 
trusted with the Ministry for 
Commerce and Production, which 
he was to hold with distinction for 
the four remaining years of the 
war. 

He performed his duties in con- 
nection with the war so well that 
he excited the admiration of the 
United States personnel in North- 
ern Ireland, which probably 
helped him considerably in suc- 
ceeding to the Premiership in 
1943, when John Andrews was 
ousted from office in what may 
perhaps be better described as a 
Palace Revolution than a Chang- 
ing of the Guard. 

It was as Minister for Com- 
merce from 1941-45 that Sir Basil 
Brooke made his first real impact 
on Ulster life and changed Gov- 
ernment policy. The resignation 
ef John Andrews marked the end 
of twenty-two years’ dictatorship 
by the millionaire businessmen of 
Belfast, many of whom claimed 
descent from the United Irishmen. 


Although the new Prime Mini- 
ster might be said to have sprung 
from a more conservative order of 
society, the country gentlemen 
supposed to have been eliminated 
by the French Revolution and the 
Irish Land War, his rule of fifteen 
years is, in fact, associated with a 
progressive form of government. 
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Until he came to power as 
Minister for Commerce no 
English company was encouraged 
to establish a factory in the Six 
Counties. There has been far less 
extra-parliamentary control of 
policy and legislation. Unorthodox 
politicians were wooed and in- 
duced to take office. 

Given his conservative back- 
ground, Viscount Brookeborough 
can be looked upon as a progres- 
sive and enlightened man of 
affairs. In many ways his policy 
has been thrust upon him by cir- 
cumstances, but he has had the 
wit to take advantage of circum- 
stances and the wisdom not to 
row against the stream. 


It has been his lot to be the first 
Tory Prime Minister in the 
British Commonwealth to oper- 
ate the Socialist Welfare State at 
the dictation of the British Labour 
Government, and to work it suc- 
cessfully not merely in the inter- 
est of his own Party but for the 
benefit of all citizens, regardless 
of creed, class, or politics. 


As a result the middle classes 
in the North have merged in the 
proletariat and are now as impo- 
tent and unorganised as the great 
farming community in the South. 
He bas had the good sense to see 
that Northern Ireland’s continued 
existence under a Socialist Gov- 
ernment in England depends on 
making no difficulties for the 
British Labour Party in or out of 
office, and if he can help it, the Six 
Counties will not be allowed to 
get into the news like Cyprus or 
Malta, and there will be no 


pogroms. 
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Viscount Brookeborough is 
that rare thing in Irish life, a 
cold and dispassionate public man 
who owes his success, not to the 
Orange Order, but to his own 
personal qualities. The primary 
allegiance of his predecessors in 
office was to Belfast :1d the Six 
Counties. His allegiance is rather 
to the British Commonwealth. He 
is thus, in a sense, less an Irish- 
man than the Orange Cabinet who 
went before him. One of his col- 
leagues is credited with wanting 


British as Yorkshire or Lanca- 
shire. 

Relations with the Catholic 
Church have steadily improved 
during his rule. Given the diffi- 
culties on both sides, this is 
probably the most remarkable 
achievement of his career—due to 
good manners on both sides. 

The Duchess of Marlborough’s 
brother-in-law, Dick Talbot, did 
a bad day’s work for England and 
Ireland when he made an 
Englishman of this Irishman 270 


to make the Six Counties as 


Q 


Couldn’t Be Done, Huh ? 
[N 1921 a clan of whimsical chemists in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, made a silk purse from 100 pounds of sows’ ears. 
First they converted the gristle and skin to glue. Next they 
extruded a filament, hardened it, lubricated it, and dyed it to 
make a soft and lustrous thread. On a small handloom they 
wove the silky fibre into cloth and made a tasselled miser’s 
pocketbook—* the sort ladies of great estate carried in medi- 
eval days ”. 

The men who constructed the strange purse claimed to 
have made no contribution to technology. What they had in 
mind was to produce an object lesson in research philosophy : 
“ The most discouraging thing to hear, if you are interested 
in real progress .. . is some old saw repeated merely because 
the words that tell it have been learned, parrot-wise. For 
thirty-five years we have been fighting such expressions as 
* What’s the use?’ ‘ It isn’t done,’ ‘ It isn’t practical,’ ‘ We’ve 
got no time for theories,’ and all the other wretched substi- 
tutes for hard, earnest, straight thinking.” 


years ago. 


—Time 


MALL men have one great advantage as anglers. They make 
the fish look bigger when they are photographed. 


BATHING beauties often get prizes, perhaps fame, but they 
never get wet. 





The Irish Chekhov reveals 
some secrets of his art 


Frank O’Connor 


1S 


Terribly Aware 


of Voices 


ANTHONY WHITTIER 


N Frank O’Connor’s table, 

just under the window looking 

out on New York Harbour, 
are a typewriter, a small litter of 
papers and a pair of binoculars. 
The binoculars are for watching 
liners “ on their way to Ireland ”, 
to which he returns once a year. 
He says he’d die if he didn’t. 

What determined you to become 
a writer ? I asked him. 

It was a toss-up whether I was 
going to be a writer or a painter, 
and I discovered by the time I was 
sixteen or seventeen that paints 
cost too much money. I became a 
writer because you could be a 
writer with a pencil and a penny 
notebook. 

Why do you prefer the short 
story for your medium ? 

Because it’s the nearest thing I 
know to lyric poetry—I wrote lyric 
poetry for a long time, then dis- 
covered that God had not intended 
me to be a lyric poet, and the 


nearest thing to that is the short 
story. 

Yeats said, “ O’Connor is doing 
for Ireland what Chekhov did for 
Russia”, What do you think of 
Chekhov ? 

Oh, naturally, I admire Chekhov 
extravagantly. He’s inimitable, a 
person to read and admire and 
worship. But never, never, never 
to imitate. He’s got all the most 
extraordinary technical devices, 
and the moment you start imitat- 
ing him without those technical 
devices you fall into a sort of 
rambling narrative, as I think even 
a good story-writer like Katherine 
Mansfield did. 

She sees that Chekhov appar- 
ently constructs a story without 
episodic interest, so she decides 
that if she constructs a story with- 
out episodic interest it will be 
equally good—it isn’t. What she 
forgets is that Chekhov had a long 
career as a journalist, and he had 
learned the art very early of main- 
taining interest, of creating a bony 
structure. They think they can do 


Condensed from The Paris Review (Published in Britain by Andre 
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without that bony structure, but 
they’re all wrong. 

What writers do you feel have 
influenced you in your own work ? 

The man who has influenced me 
most, I suppose, is Isaac Babel. 
Guests of the Nation and a couple 
of the other stories in that book 
are really imitations of his stories 
in Red Cavalry. 

What about working habits ? 
How do you start a story ? 

“ Get black on white,” used to 
be Maupassant’s advice—that’s 
what I always do. I don’t give a 
hoot what the writing’s like; I 
write any sort of rubbish which 
will cover the main outlines, then 
I can begin to see it. I am always 
looking at the design of a story, 
not the treatment. 

I have finished off a piece about 
my friend, A. E. Coppard, the 
greatest of all English story-tellc-s. 
I described the way he must have 
written these stories, going around 
with a notebook, recording what 
the lighting looked like, what 
the house looked like, and all 
the time using metaphor to sug- 
gest it to himself: “The road 
looked like a mad serpent going 
up the hill,” or something of the 
kind, and, “she said so-and-so, 
and the man in the pub said some- 
thing else” After he had written 
them all out, he must have got the 
outline of his story and he’d start 
working in all the details. Now, I 
could never do that at all I have to 
wait for the theme before I can do 
anything. 

Do you rewrite ? 

Endlessly, endlessly, endlessly. 
And keep on rewriting, and after 
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WAS a managing director of 

the Abbey Theatre for a 
period—the only other managing 
director before me had been 
Yeats. So | said to him, “‘ What 
do | do as managing director 
of this theatre?” And he said, 
“Well, that’s the question | 
asked Lady Gregory when | was 
named managing director, and 
she said, ‘Give very few orders, 
but see they're obeyed *.” 

Previously | had been a 
director. It must have been 
about a year after | became a 
director, when we had at last 
got the thing organised properly 
—which it hadn’t been for 
years—that the secretary sub- 
mitted his report and read out 
that the balance for the year 
was one and sixpence—about 
thirty cents—and there was 
great applause. It was the first 
time in years that the theatre 
had paid its way. 

—Frank O'Connor 


COOH Tne 


it’s published, and then after it’s 
published in book form, I usually 
rewrite it again. I’ve rewritten ver- 
sions of most of my early stories 
and one of these days, God help, 
I'll publish these as well. 

Do you keep notes as @ source 
of supply for future stories ? 

Just notes of themes. If some- 
body tells me a good story, Ill 
write it down in my four lines; 
that is the secret of the theme. If 
you make the subject of a story 
twelve or fourteen lines, that’s a 
treatment. It has ceased to be fluid, 
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you can’t design it any longer, you 
can’t model it. So I always confine 
my: If to my four lines. If it won’t 
go in four, that means that you 
haven’t reduced it to its ultimate 
simplicity. 

I have noticed in your stories a 
spareness of physical description. 
Why this apparent rejection of 
sense impressions ? 

I thoroughly agree. It’s one of 
the things I know I do, and some- 
times when I’m reading Coppard I 
feel that it’s entirely wrong. I'd 
love to be able to describe people 
as he describes them, and land- 
scapes as he describes them, but I 
begin the story in the man’s head 
and it never gets out of there. 

If you’re the sort of person that 
meets a girl in the street and in- 
stantly notices the colour of her 
eyes and of her hair and the sort 
of dress she’s wearing, then you’re 
not in the least like me. I just 
notice a feeling from people. I 
notice particularly the cadence of 
their voices, the sort of phrases 
they'll use, and that’s what I’m try- 
ing to hear in my head, how people 
word things—because everybody 
speaks a different language. 

I have terribly sensitive hearing 
and I’m terribly aware of voices. 
If I remember somebody, for in- 
stance, that I was very fond of, I 
don’t remember what he or she 
looked like, but I can absolutely 
take off the voice. 
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I cannot pass a story as finished 
unless I connect it myself, unless 
I know how everybody in it spoke, 
which can go quite well with the 
fact that I couldn’t tell you in the 
least what they looked like. If I 
use the right phrase and the reader 
hears the phrase in his head, he 
sees the individual. 

What about adapting your work 
to another medium— say movies ? 

Well, ve tried it here and there 
and generally it’s pretty awful. 

What I really enjoy doing is 
transferring stories to the air. My 
sort of story is suitable for that. 
The ones I’ve seen on television 
don’t impress me. They become 
too precise. Also, of course, there 
is this awful business in television, 
certainly with the cinema, of the 
amount of money involved, so that 
everything has to be tested again 
and again, and your script is being 
changed all the time. Finally, what 
comes over is nobody’s job—it’s a 
sort of accident. 

You never have that feeling you 
have in the theatre, or in the story, 
above all (that’s the reason I like 
writing short stories) that you’re 
your own theatre. You can control 
every blooming thing—if you say 
it’s going to be twilight, it’s going 
to be twilight and you’re not ask- 
ing the advice of a lighting man. 
To tell you the truth, I don’t think 
any of this mass media is a satis- 
factory art form. 


‘THE Frenchman gave up trying to learn English when he 


read: 


“If Mr. Carroll, who sits on the committee, 


decides to stand again he should walk it.” 
LOVE is a furnace, but it will not cook the stew. 
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The Man Who 
Fought the 
Monkey 


ERE IS AN OLD SAYING, “ THE 

man who fought the monkey on 
the Naas Road.” There was such a 
person and his name was Gogan, 
better known as the “ Spanker” 
Gogan, due no doubt to his boast- 
fulness, 

Gogan was born in Pill Lane, 
Dublin. His father was a “ shoe- 
mender” and his mother a sou- 
brette or “light” actress, at that 
time—about the end of the 18th 
century. About the only thing in 
common between the pair was their 
love of porter. From this marriage 
the “ Spanker” was born, an un- 
wanted child who had to fend for 
himself from an early age. 

He was noted for his strength, 
and eventually became attached to 
a travelling circus, where he and 
the strong man (a German) per- 
formed a double act of prodigious 
feats of strength and taming wild 
animals. They travelled all over 
Europe and the Middle East, and 
after several years arrived back in 
Paris, where the circus owner re- 
tired. So the “Spanker” found 
himself back in Dublin. 

The incident on the Naas Road 
occurred about one mile on the 


Dublin side of the village of Kill. 
A travelling circus was appearing 
in the town of Kildare, and one of 
the animals (a huge ape) had 
broken loose, terrorising the 
countryside. All this was unknown 
to the “Spanker,” who, while 
walking from Dublin to secure a 
job in the circus, rested by the 
roadside and was soon fast asleep. 

In the night he awoke with a 
start to find this hairy thing beside 
him. At first he thought he was 
dreaming, but then he felt the 
thing’s warm breath down the back 
of his neck and he instinctively 
knew it was a jungle animal of some 
sort; but in the darkness it was 
impossible to make it out. 

When he leapt to his feet the ape 
made a spring at him, and then the 
fight really started. But for his 
circus experience the “ Spanker” 
would have been torn asunder. The 
battle went on all through the 
night; over and over they rolled on 
the road. Scraps of clothing spat- 
tered in blood and lumps of animal 
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hair were strewn all over the place. 
The “Spanker” had a grip of 
the beast by the throat, choking the 
last ounce of life out of it, when a 
troop of cavalry from The Cur- 
ragh Camp found them in the early 
morning. The “Spanker” was 
brought to the military hospital and 
had his wounds dressed. He was 

acclaimed a hero, 
—* BIBLIOPHILE” in the Even- 

ing Mail. 


Mayo 

WHAT Is THERE ABOUT THE RATHER 
commonplace, isolated East 

Mayo area, of which Bohola is the 

tiny centre, that it should have pro- 

duced so many sons destined to 

attain world distinction? 

From Kiltimagh, three miles 
away, came the parents of Gene 
Tunney, undefeated heavyweight 
champion of the world. From the 
same village came the last Arch- 
bishop of Manila, Most Rev. Dr. 
O’Doherty. From Bohola itself, tiny 
hamlet close to the O’Dwyer home, 
went forth Martin J. Sheridan to 
become Olympic discus champion, 
competing for America in 1904, 
1906 and 1908, and 16 Ib. Olympic 
champion in 1906. 

In Straide, a few miles away, was 
born Michael Davitt, founder of 
the Land League, whose remains 
were laid to rest in the cemetery a 
few yards from the ruins of his 
parents’ home. 

—F. V. DEvERE. 


Clare 

TEELE’S ROCK IS A FAMILIAR 
object in the River Fergus, oppo- 

site the Civic Guard Barracks, 
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Ennis. The rock bears on its flat 
surface the lettering, “ Steele’s 
Rock,” an engraven shield and lion 
rampant. 

The site now occupied by the 
barracks was at one time known as 
Abbey House and in possession of 
a Mr. Crowe, who had a beautiful 
daughter, with whom “ Honest 
Tom Steele” (friend of Danie 
O’Connell) fell in love. 

Steele would sit for hours on this 
rock in order to catch a glimpse of 
her in Abbey House. The love was 
not reciprocated. Steele never mar- 
ried. 

—Cameos of Historic Clare. 


Carlow 
E COVERING STONE OF THE 

Kernanstown (Co. Carlow) crom- 
lech is not only the largest in 
Ireland, but the largest in Europe. 
It weighs 100 tons, and is 23} ft. 
long, 22 ft. broad, 65 ft. in girth, 
4 ft. 6 ins. in thickness. 

How in these primitive times 
such an enormous mass of stone 
was raised still remains a mystery. 

—Kildare Journal of Archeology 


Kerry 


MOST PEOPLE KILLARNEY IS 


Kerry, hence they miss the 
rugged grandeur of the Dingle 
Peninsula. Plains called the 
Maharees lie on the Castlegregory 
side of the Peninsula, sandwiched 
between the broad bays of Tralee 
and Brandon. 

Sand and scrub, broken here and 
there by a few green fields and in- 
tensively cultivated land, form this 
outpost of Gaelic civilisation. 

Life is hard here for these farmer- 
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fisherfolk—up before break of day, 
carting seaweed for manure; long 
hours in their little patches of land, 
scooped out from the sand, weeding 
and tending the precious onion and 
beet crops; long nights in frail cur- 
rachs (canoes, they call them) with 
the lobster-pots and fishing gear. 

Thus the time goes by—days of 
hardship and nights of toil, yet 
borne with that resignation one 
finds only among people who live so 
intimately with the sea and who 
know the hidden wonders of the 
crop-bearing land. 

Shy of strangers, yet warm and 
hospitable in their littl homes 
among the sand-hills, the people of 
the Maharees are quick of wit and 
ready of tongue when you get to 
know them. 

—Tony Mytes in the Irish 
Weekly Independent. 


Antrim 
& BELFAST MAN HAS ALL THE 
qualities of his defects. He is 


blunt, outspoken and, at times, 
even a bit crude. Loyalty to the 
Crown, and to the half-crown, is 
also a strong factor in his make-up. 
He enjoys power. He loves to 
make things. He has a great and 
unphilosophic pride in material 
achievement. He is not a Scotsman: 
he is a Calvinistic Irishman. The 
greatest of his qualities is perhaps 
honesty and reliability. He would 
never let you down. 
—H. V. Morton, In Search of 
Ireland. 


Kilkenny 
A FIELD IN KILMAKEVOGUE, GLEN- 
more, has not been tilled for a 
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WAYS OF SAYING IT 
HERE are some County Ros- 
common proverbs: 

Words are leaves, deeds are 
fruit... An hour in the morn- 
ing is worth two in the evening 
. .. Late in the morning, late 
all day ... Pay as you go; if 
you can’t pay, don’t go... 
Dig your well before you want 
water Half-idle people 
have the least leisure ... An 
employer's eyes are better than 
both his hands... Every time 
you do something useful try to 
do it better than before. 

—County Roscommon 
Agricultural Report. 
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period of two centuries. An inter- 
esting little bit of local history is 
associated with this field. 

When Cromwell and his army 
were marching from New Ross to 


Waterford in 1650, they encamped 


in this field, adjacent to the hamlet 
of Kilmakevogue. They did not get 
a very friendly reception, and, in- 
censed by this attitude of the 
people, Cromwell ordered his sol- 
diers to burn the cluster of houses 
which comprised Kilmakevogue, 
and they set about doing so in call- 
ous fashion. 

One woman, whose home ad- 
joined the field, implored Crom- 
well’s men to save the house as her 
husband was seriously ill, and 
offered them a churn of fresh 
buttermilk if they would do as she 
wished. Eventually her pleading had 
the desired effect; they accepted the 
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gift and spared the house, which 
still stands amidst the ruins. 
—W. J. CLEERE. 


Galway 
SPIDDAL IS A VERY SMALL VILLAGE 
with a southern aspect across Gal- 
way Bay. It boasts a church, how- 
ever, which is acclaimed by all who 
have seen it (meaning all who have 
judgment in such matters) as the 
perfect model of what an Irish 
rural church should be. 

It was designed by the late W. 
A. Scott in the Hiberno-Roman- 
esque style he favoured, with the 
rounded arches characteristic of 
early Irish building. 

Grey and rough-hewn, it stands 
close to the sea and has the merit 
of “composing” perfectly with the 
surrounding landscape. Built of 
native material, it is simple, honest 
and satisfying. 

If you want to experience the 
overwhelming relief of absolute 
simplicity, if you want to see stones 
that breathe artistic feeling, and an 
interior that is deeply devotional in 
its very lines and structure, you 
should visit this church. 


—ALICE CURTAYNE in The 
Standard. 


Donegal 


N THE ANCIENT CEMETERY AT 


Gortlee, Letterkenny, a tomb- 
stone bears an inscription to the 
effect that underneath repose the 
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remains of a farmer who was 117 
years old at the time of his death. 
His name was William Stewart, of 
Legnahoorey. 

There are still people who re- 
member this old man while he was 
still busy with his farm work. His 
death occurred in April, 1903. 

Samuel Fleming, the cemetery 
caretaker for over fifty years, has 
vivid recollections of Willie Stew- 
art, whom he first met in 1899. 

Sprightly, eighty-seven-years-old 
Sam told us: “In that year I had 
come to Letterkenny to start in 
business as a millwright and I re- 
member going out to Legnahoorey 
to repair a mill for Willie Stewart. 
At that time it was all horse-mills 
through the country; there was no 
such thing as the high-speed mill 
that one finds now, travelling from 
farm to farm. 

“ Willie was a bachelor and lived 
in a small farmhouse. The minute 
I saw him I knew he was very old, 
but had no idea he was then well 
past the 100 mark. He walked with 
the aid of a stick, but was as 
active as a bee on his feet and had 
all his wits about him. He was 
greatly interested in his farm. 

“I remember well how he in- 
sisted that I get a glass of whiskey 
for doing the job, as there was a 
belief at the time that if that was 
not done the horses pulling the 
mill would have to sweat and work 
a lot harder.” 

—Derry Fournal. 


FOOL and his money are soon parted—a wise man waits 


to be taxed. 


LAziness begins with cobwebs and ends with iron chains. 





“We are at the most crucial period since 
the discovery of fire” 


Mankind, Space and American 
Leadership 


DR. MARGARET MEAD 


(In an interview with Henry Brandon) 


RANDON: Do you think con- 

formism is an outstanding 

characteristic of the Ameri- 
cans ? 

Meap: I think it’s an outstand- 
ing characteristic of American life 
as looked at by Europeans. They’re 
not used to covering so much terri- 
tory. In a country of this size, 
which is after all under one 
Government and has mass pro- 
duction of objects like drug stores 
and motor-cars, how can you 
avoid apparent similarity? 

Another factor is that we’re a 
country of immigrants, of people 
who come here as adults. They 
learn to be Americans from the 
outside in. Their great effort is at 
least to look like other people be- 
fore they can think and feel and 
talk like other people. 

Let’s take optimism and esca- 
pism together. Do you think that 
ts @ characteristic quality of 
Americans ? 

I think Americans are optimistic, 
although they can also respond 
rather quickly to what they regard 
as “ bad news ”. So when we res- 
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R. MARGARET MEAD, the 

distinguished American anth- 
ropologist, has made a double 
reputation: as a research worker 
among primitive peoples and as 
a writer on human relations in 
modern society. Her books in- 
clude “Growing Up in New 
Guinea” and “The American 
Character.” Of Irish descent, she 
teaches at Columbia University. 

The italicised portions of the 
article represent Mr. Brandon's 
queries and observations. 
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ponded with a terrific fuss over 
Sputnik it was very temporary— 
the minute we got a satellite up, 
people were likely to say: “ Now 
we've won.” 

“Escapism” means to me 
wanting to go to the South Seas. 
But you could say there is a new 
form of escapism . . . into private 
life, which is so characteristic of 
the present age in this country and 
is also a characteristic of the 


the Sunday Times 
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Soviet Union: the escape into 
one’s own little house and one’s 
own garden and one’s own child- 
ren, and the small bit of life which 
one can make a success in; and 
the flight from larger issues. 

What do you think is the reason 
for it ? 

Partly the depression and war 
and the whole series of things that 
has happened in the last twenty 
years, with a pressure on younger 
people by older people who say: 
“Better get your happiness now, 
you can’t tell what will happen.” 
Also, a sense that the world’s got- 
ten so big and unmanageable that 
it’s very hard for individuals to be 
able to influence it very much. 

Wouldn’t you expect, then, that 
people would have a special incen- 
tive for participating in politics 
and government ? 

If they thought they could in- 
fluence events, yes. But we are 
told also that, whatever we do, we 
alone cannot determine our own 
fate any more. That is a new ex- 
perience for Americans. 

You mentioned that the same is 
the case in Russia ? 

Well, in Russia also, as nearly 
as we can tell—one always has to 
qualify—there is a great retreat to 
private life. The one association 
that is safe from criticism and 
from guilt by association is with 
one’s own wife and children. So 
there seems to be also in Russia 
an increased emphasis on personal 
relations within the family group, 
and a shrinking away from involve- 
ment in other sorts of things. 

It’s often been said that there’s 
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a good deal of similarity between 
Americans and Russians. 

There are certain similar char- 
acteristics. Russian and American 
farmers appear to have got on well 
together. The sense of belonging 
to a big country, and a country 
that belongs to the future, makes 
for a similar kind of a national 
identity. The fact is that both the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States have had the job of con- 
tinually making over the next 
generation. 

Europeans are often amazed how 
self-critical Americans are. 

Well, we’ve always had to be 
self-conscious because we were a 
culture built by adults. America 
was founded by people who came 
here with the standards and style 
of another society and the moment 
they landed they started to com- 
pare—compare favourably and 
compare unfavourably—this new 
country with the old country. 

Some wise European once re- 
marked that Americans have sub- 
stituted anthropology for history. 
This continual publication of what 
the teen-agers are thinking, what 
the parents of teen-agers are 
ing—this is what you call self- 
criticism on the one hand, and 
conformity on the other. 

When Europeans think of the 
present period, they can always 
compare it with Agincourt or 
Runnymede or whatever . . . we 
haven’t got this kind of back- 
ground, so we use comparisons 
among contemporary societies as 
our device to give ourselves some 
kind of depth. 

This country has built in now 
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the experience of wave after wave 
of immigrants who came as adults, 
and therefore learned about things 
out of books. We write books about 
everything—books about how to 
make a marriage a success, how to 
make friends, how to influence 
people, how to become an execu- 
tive—this looks very comic to 
other countries. 

American children are taught 
that the reward of success is love. 
I wonder if that isn’t a basic fallacy 
that comes to haunt Americans 
later in life. 

Americans are taught that you 
should make good, do well in 
school, do well in any defined 
situation—and bring this success 
to your parents. These were the 
offerings children brought, whereas 
in other countries they bring 
docility, obedience, respect. Now 
in this country people have been 
taught not only that you will be 
loved if you succeed, which for a 
child is true, but also that if you 
are loved it’s a sign you have suc- 
ceeded. And so you get more of a 
dependence on other people’s judg- 
ment, and on signs of love. 

One of the most frequent 
phrases one hears used is whether 
somebody is well-adjusted or not. 
In Europe nobody cares. Is this 
purely the influence of psychiatry 
here ? 

No. You had always an enor- 
mous emphasis in this country on 
learning how to get on in a group. 
People were always conscious that 
they had to learn not how to be- 
have as a single individual, but 
how to get on with others and do 
the things that were expected by 
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the outside world. Psychiatry has 
picked this up. 

Now that we have dissected 
some of the characteristics of 
American society, do you think 
they add up to a nation capable of 
world leadership ? 

In a sense that’s almost a 
totally academic question. If we 
were looking for world leadership 
and the rest of the world had 
several candidates, then they 
might ask the question and decide 
to give leadership to this country 
or that. We’re more or less trapped 
im a situation where at least a cer- 
tain portion of world leadership 
has got to fall to the United 
States. So I think a more useful 
question is to say: What kind of 
world leadership is the United 
States capable of ? 

Well, how would you define 
that ? 

I think we’re more capable of 
informal than formal world leader- 
ship. General attitudes in this 
country mean that we’re far more 
able to be friendly, co-operative, 
and respectful of the rights of 
other countries in a private capa- 
city than we are in a public 
capacity. 

One of the difficulties at present 
is that so many other countries are 
organised so that things go through 
government—and that we’ve been 
asked to organise more things 
through government than we have 
the experience or preference for. 
This is especially true of the new 
countries that are planning on a 
national scale. 

The Russians’ recent accom- 
plishments—in the technical field 
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particularly—are obviously doing 
a lot to their ego. I was wondering 
where this might lead ? - 

The Russians have passed the 
period when they felt tremendously 
behind the West. This may lead to 
a period of “ big-headedness ” 
which may have all sorts of reper- 
cussions. In traditional Russian 
literature the conceited man is a 
man without judgment. 

But aren’t all these efforts to go 
to the moon another form of 
escapism ? 

I don’t think it’s escapism at all; 
it's an area in which people’s 
imagination can be caught and in 
which they can have a chance to 
participate. Here, of course, Pm 
also speaking as an American: the 
idea of a new bit of space is ex- 
ceedingly attractive to our people 
who have always been interested in 
what they could do with new 
space. 

Is there much discussion among 
anthropologists these days of what 
might happen to their science if 
other species were discovered up 
in space ? 

I think the discussion among 
anthropologists is more of the 
problem of space colonisation and 
possible variations in human cul- 
ture we could artificially produce. 

If you isolate a group of people 
their language will change, and 
they will develop new styles, a 
different culture. Now the stock- 
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in-trade of anthropologists is the 
differences between the cultures of 
small primitive people left in the 
jungle or on an island somewhere 
and who didn’t learn the things the 
rest of us learned. Pretty soon this 
source of variation is going to 
disappear. 

Even without space, we may 
have to create new kinds of groups 
where specially gifted people are 
left alone for a while, left in ignor- 
ance of what is going on in other 
parts of the world. 

You mean people would be left 
isolated on a planet ? 


Or in space colonies. . . . The 
importance of space primarily at 
present is the effect it will have on 
the people on earth and their 
imagination. 

I think we are in the most cru- 
cial period since, perhaps, the dis- 
covery of fire. And if one considers 
the original people who discovered 
fire and started moving north with 
it—if they had let that fire go out, 
man might have perished with 
them. 

Now we again have hit a period 
where the future of the whole 
species depends upon what hap- 
pens in this period. 

If we go on now into the use of 
solar energy, to a period of “ free 
power,” this will be a change 
whose magnitude we are unable 
even to imagine. 


[NFATUATION is the feeling a woman has for the hat she 
wants; love is the feeling a man has for the one he has. 


E-VERY woman can keep house better than her mother till 
she tries. 





Ffohn O’Leary’s tribute to 
him could serve as his 
epitaph 


The 
Tailor-Fenian 
did not 
Grow Cool 


CATHAL O’SHANNON 


TAILOR’S Cutter was the 

Paseutie between the Irish in 

America and the Irish at home 

in the negotiations that resulted in 

the foundation of the Irish Repub- 

lican Brotherhood a hundred years 
ago. 

He was Joseph Denieffe, a 
native of Kilkenny. Ten years 
before, in 1848, Kilkenny had 
been one of the provincial areas in 
which the [Irish Confederates, 
insurrectionist section of the 
Young Irelanders, had active 
members, And it was this influ- 
ence that took Denieffe, when he 
had emigrated to the States in 
1851, into the congenial company 
of exiles of °48 and °49, like 
Michael Doheny and John Savage 
who were still resolved upon an 
armed rising in Ireland. 

Doheny and Savage, in the early 
fifties, had been organising groups 


under various designations for a 
revolutionary invasion -of Ireland 
from America. Denieffe joined one 
of these, the Emmet Monument 
Association, a title that had its own 
significance for Irishmen familiar 
with Robert Emmet’s speech from 
the dock in 1803. 

In the spring of 1856 news of 
his father’s illness brought Denieffe 
back to Kilkenny. This gave the 
Association an opportunity to 
extend its membership to likely 
men in Ireland. But when Denieffe 
asked with whom he should get in 
touch here, Doheny surprised him 
by saying: “ We have no one there 
yet. So we give you carte blanche 
to do what you can for the organ- 
isation and yourself.” 

An incident on the night he 
reached Dublin showed his quality. 
With a travelling companion of his 
voyage he went to the Theatre 
Royal. And there he found the 
audience baring their heads at the 
playing of “ God Save the Queen.” 
Denieffe remained covered in defi- 
ance of angry calls: “Take your 


Condensed from the Distributive Worker 
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hat off.” And when a man near 
him attempted to remove 
Denieffe’s headgear the Kilkenny 
man promptly knocked - him over, 
to applause, he says, “ from the 
gods on the top 

Unknown a to the 
Association in America there were 
a number of men here who were in 
one way or another maintaining the 
insurgent tradition of °48 me 49. 
One of these was John Haltigan, 
foreman printer in the Kilkenny 
fournal, whom James Stephens, 
another Kilkenny man, was to bring 
to Dublin to the LR.B.’s weekly 
newspaper, the Irish People. 
Another was Peter Langan, who 
lived in Lombard Street, and 
owned a timber yard there. 

In Kilkenny, Denieffe contacted 
Haltigan and Dr. Robert Cane, 
whom he describes as two of the 
most popular men in the city, and 
began to carry out his commission. 

Haltigan must have known that 
in Dublin Langan was taking 
young men out to the country =. 
drilling them on ugg «ae 
knew, too, a master 
sweep in Dublin named = 
probably the Mathew Farrell of 
Creighton Street with whom 
Denieffe afterwards lodged. 

With Farrell’s address from 
Haltigan and a note to Langan 
Denieffe returned to Dublin in 
late summer, 1856, and was taken 
by Farrell to the rendezvous. 
“After a short walk,” says Den- 
ieffe, “we arrived in Lombard 
Street, and stopped at a lumber 
yard. I was mtroduced to — 
faced, <4 looking man, the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Peter yoke Other 
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friends of Langan’s joined them 
in the evening and were duly taken 
into membership of the Associa- 
tion. 

Back in Kilkenny for a time, 
Denieffe continued local recruiting 
with Haltigan and Cane. But 
money was running short and he 
began around for some- 
thing to do at his trade. At this 
point some friend called him to 
Dublin with news of what he 
thought would suit him. This 
turned out to be a job at his trade 
in the North. 

Of his situation in the North he 
writes: “I was now in a new 
country, yet only one day’s ride 
from Dublin. Everything was dif- 
ferent, accent, feeling, customs, so 
far as the people were concerned, 
but it was Ireland nevertheless, I 
lived there with my Orange bro- 
thers until two days before Christ- 
mas of °57 when I received a let- 
ter from Stephens, requesting me 
to come immediately to Dublin 
and if possible to break with my 


reply next day. In March, 1858, 
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he was on his way home again 
with {80 as first instalment of a 
war chest to drive out of Ireland 
the British forces that were still 
glorying in their triumph in the 
Crimean War. 

For a couple of months Denieffe 
had to lie low, but pursuit slack- 
ened, and then he resumed active 
work for the now rapidly spread- 
ing movement. For that spreading 
in the years after 1858 Denieffe 
shares the credit with Stephens 
and Luby. 

By the summer of 1859 Denieffe 
was attending a course of instruc- 
tion in military affairs which 
Stephens had arranged in Paris; in 
1860 he was foreman cutter in 
the firm of Ammermann, Reid and 
Co., Suffolk Street; in 1861 he 
was one of the organisers of the 
great demonstration at the funeral 
of Terence Bellew MacManus, 
Young [Irelander and Fenian, 
whose remains were brought home 
from America, as O’Donovan 
Rossa’s were in 1915 as a prelude 
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to the Rising; and by 1862 he had 
married and opened his own 
tailoring business at 32 South 
Anne Street. 

In his Anne Street place a room 
was set aside for Stephens to 
transact Fenian business and meet 
the principal men of the Organisa- 
tion from all over the country. 
This served the same purpose as 
Tom Clarke’s shop in Parnell 
Street did for the reorganised 
I.R.B. in the years leading to the 
Rising of 1916. 

Denieffe remained in Ireland 
until the failure of the rising in 
1867. 

The rest of the story is in the 
movement in America until his 
death in the first decade of this 
century. Till then he was promi- 
nent there in the Fenian Brother- 
hood and in its successor, Clan na 
Gael. 

“ Joseph Denieffe,” wrote John 
O’Leary, “did not grow cool, but 
remained staunch and true to the 
last.” 


Success in life depends upon a continued ability to learn, 
and this im turn rests upon preservation of the child’s 


original spirit of inquiry. 


As the Chinese proverb puts it: “ He who asks a question 
is a fool for five minutes; he who does not ask a question 


remains a fool for ever.” 


Motivation ! 


—S. B. 


“ [1's very decent of you to take the trouble to get special 
leave to visit me here in hospital.” 
“ Well, to tell the truth, 1 was thinking that possibly you 
wouldn’t be needing your All-Ireland Hurling Final ticket 
now.” 
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Those Dublin women of fashion 
could have learned little from the 
Mayfair set 


They had 
the Life of 
Reilly 


M. H. 
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of the 18th century were both 

notable housewives and devoted 
mothers. This was certainly not 
true of the society lady. Of her 
children during the first years of 
their lives she, as a rule, saw 
scarcely anything. 

If the cottage of their foster- 
mother were not too distant, she 
probably visited them there a few 
times in the year; or they were 
brought up to town to be in- 
spected. That was all. When they 
returned home they passed into 
the hands of governesses. 

Her share in housekeeping was 
apparently confined to superin- 
tending and the keeping of 
accounts. The wages of servants 
were low and their maintenance, 
owing to the cheapness of food, 
cost little, so the establishments 
were generally large. 


I: is a common belief that women 


Three or four maids and a 
couple of men were regarded as a 
quite small staff. The mistress 
rarely put her own hands to any 
domestic operation, éxcept occa- 
sionally to the preparation of some 
special pudding or cake or the 
compounding of some cordial or 
medicinal drink. 

There must, however, have been 
a great deal of cooking to be done 
when guests were entertained to 
dinner or supper. The following 
is the menu of a dinner provided 
at Delville, Glasnevin, by Mrs. 
Delany for a company of six or 
eight persons : — 

First Course—Fish, beef steaks, 
soup, rabbits with fried onions, 
fillet of beef. 

Second Course—Turkey pout, 
salmon grilled, salmon pickled, 
quails, little terrene peas, mush- 
rooms, apple pie, crabs, leverets, 
cheese-cakes. 

Dessert — Blancmange, rasp- 
berries and cream, almond cake, 
sweetmeats and jelly, currants and 
gooseberries, strawberries and 
cream, orange butter, cherries, 
Dutch cheese. 

Ordinary family meals were, of 
course, very different from this. 
Breakfast consisted of tea, coffee 
or chocolate, with bread and butter 
or toast. Fashionable ladies often 
breakfasted in bed or in their 
rooms. Dinner was served at 3 or 
4 o'clock, supper at 8 or 9. 

With what we now call “ social 
work ” ladies did not, to any ex- 
tent, concern themselves; their 
intercourse with the poor was 
usually limited to giving alms— 
sometimes throwing alms—to im- 
portunate beggars in the streets. 





That Stunned Look 


‘THis 20th-century tedium is a curious one. . . . We are 
suffering from an excess of stimuli, available everywhere 
and at all times. 

The lack-lustre face of the subway rider reading his news- 
paper, the vacant look of the moviegoer emerging from his 
dark cave, the umexpectant countenances of the citizens 
swarming along Broadway: they are all pictures of a special 
boredom. 

Not unhappiness, not fatigue, and certainly not aristocratic 
ennui, but that odd modern “ stunned ” look that comes 


from a surfeit of toys and a deficiency of thoughts. 
—CLIFTON FADIMAN, Any Number Can Play 
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There were frequent entertain- 
ments given in public halls or by 
private people to raise money for 
charity, especially in times of dis- 
tress, and these were well patron- 
ised. 

Shopping was not, as a rule, 
done on foot. Ladies of good .posi- 
tion rarely walked in the streets. 
Usually they were carried in sedans 
by two “chairmen ”. The private 
sedans of an earlier day were 
elaborately enamelled and painted 
without and upholstered within. 

The dress of ladies when they 
appeared in public was elaborate 
and rich. In the house, or when 
staying in the country, they wore 


plain dresses and muslin caps. 


Nuns, in order to escape observa- 
tion, dressed in simple secular 
garb. 

The great part of an 18th-cen- 
tury Dublin lady’s life was spent 
in amusing herself. There were in- 
door games, such as battledore and 
shuttlecock, which Swift recom- 
mends to Stella as a form of exer- 
cise. He also advises her to walk on 
the gravelled paths in St. Stephen’s 


Green and comments on the lazi- 
ness of the Dublin women of 
fashion, who seldom took walking 
exercise. Ladies sometimes joined 
with men in the game of bowls, 
which was very popular. 

There were afternoon outdoor 
entertainments at the various pub- 
lic gardens, of which the Ranelagh 
and Rotunda were the most fam- 
ous. The ladies strolled about lis- 
tening to the music, or sat at little 
tables and drank tea or ate cakes. 
Active exercise was never attemp- 
ted; indeed, the long and cumber- 
some garments, with which even 
little girls were afflicted, would 
have rendered it impossible. 

The evening entertainments 
were of varied sorts. Ladies played 
cards as much as the men. Swift 
constantly twits Stella for her 
fondness for them, but their stakes 
appear to have been generally very 
small. 

Wine always accompanied the 
refreshments. Wine in Dublin was, 
as is frequently noted, much 
cheaper than in London. Ladies, 
and even children, drank both wine 
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and, on occasion, beer. Teetotal- 
ism was unknown, even among the 
most austere, 

Eighteenth-century Dublin boas- 
ted of some excellent play-houses, 
which were generally well patron- 
ised. Ladies never attended except 
in the company of a male escort, 
and were not supposed to occupy 
any but the more expensive places, 
which, however, were not, accord- 
ing to our notions, extravagant in 
price. The best boxes usually cost 
no more than five or six shillings 
per seat. 

The “Castle” season was 
looked forward to with eagerness 
by the young women. Before the 
season started town houses were 
prepared, or lodgings hired, and 

$ came up from the country 
in heavy coaches, followed by lug- 
gage carts loaded with boxes full 
of feminine finery. 

To be presented at court was the 
ambition of every girl. Great atten- 
tion had to be devoted to prepar- 
ations. Mrs. Bailey paid two shil- 
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Don’t Like Green 
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lings and twopence for having her 
daughter Nancy’s hair “cut and 
dressed in the French way ” when 
she was to be presented to the 
Duchess of Dorset. A further ex- 
pense of a curling-tongs, which 
cost eightpence, is also recorded. 

Castle guests did not always be- 
have as well as might have been 
expected when eating time came, 
if we may judge from the follow- 
ing description given by Mrs. 
Delany: “ When the door of the 
supper room was first opened the 
hurley-burley is not to be described 
—squawling, shricking, and all 
sorts of noise. Some ladies lost 
their lappets; others’ were trod 
upon.” 

When the season was over the 
“ country families ” retired to their 
country mansions, and the regular 
city folk settled down to a quiet 
life and less exciting amusements. 
During the summer most of them 
took their children to some health 
resort near the city for, at least, 
a couple of weeks. 


‘Tue colour green is held to be unlucky by many. Charles 

Stewart Parnell looked upon it as a bad omen. 

It was held unlucky by clans and counties in Scotland. 
The men of Caithness looked on green as fatal because their 
bands were clad in green at the Battle of Flodden. All who 
bear the name Ogilvy dislike it, and especially do the 
Grahame clan. Once a man of the latter clan was thrown 
from his horse in a fox chase and he accounted for the acci- 
dent from his having a green lash on his riding whip. 


—Irish Weekly. 


OST domestic quarrels could be checked by a timely use 
M y 
of arms, 





The former Chief Herald of Ireland discusses the 
Macs and the Os—and the Fitzes, who became 
more Irish than the Irish themselves 


Our Surnames have an 


Ancient Pedigree 


DR. EDWARD MacLYSAGHT, M.R.LA. 


T has often been stated that sur- 

names were introduced into Ire- 

land by King Brian Boru. 
Though this cannot be accepted 
as historically accurate, it is a fact 
that Ireland was one of the first 
countries to adopt a system of 
hereditary surnames; or perhaps 
it would be truer to say that such 
a system developed spontaneously. 
At any rate the Macs and Os were 
well established as such more than 
a century before the coming of the 
Cambro-Normans (more usually 
called the Anglo-Normans). 

These prefixes denote descent: 
mac (som) indicating that the sur- 
name was formed from the 
sonal name, or sometimes 
of the father of the first man to 
bear that surname, while O names 
are derived from a grandfather or 
even earlier ancestor, 6 or ua being 
the Irish word for grandson, or, 
more loosely, male descendant. 

Many instances occur of Mac 
names and some of O names in 
the Annals, lists of bishops and 
other records relating to the cen- 
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turies between the time of St. 
Patrick and that of Brian Boru. 
These, however, were not heredi- 
tary surnames, but merely indi- 
cated the father (or grandfather) 
of the man in question. 

Thus to take, by way of ex- 
ample, two successors of St. 
Patrick in the See of Armagh: 
Torbac MacGormain (d, 812) and 
Diarmuid 6 Tighernaigh (d. o 
These were not mem 
families called MacGorman A 
O’Tierney, but were respectively 
son of a man whose baptismal 
name was Gorman and grandson 
of ome who was christened 


ierney. 

Prior to the introduction of sur- 
names there was in Ireland a 
system of clan-names, which the 
use of surnames gradually ren- 
dered obsolete, except as terri- 
torial designations. Groups of 
families, many of them descended 
from a common ancestor, were 
known by collective clan-names, 
such as Dal Cais (whence the 
adjective Dalcassian), Ui Maine 
Their Names, Arms and ; 


(Hodges Figgis and Co., Dublin. £5 58. od. or 20 dollars) 
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(or Hy Many), Cinel Eoghain, 
Clann Cholgain, Corca Laidhe. 
The first of the major invasions 
of Ireland in historical times 
(1169-1172) resulted in the forma- 
tion of a new set of surnames be- 
longing to the Norman families 
which in due course became 
Hiberniores Hibernicis ipsis (more 
Irish than the Irish themselves). 
The old Latin cliché is applicable 
to the names as well as to the 
people who bore them, for no one 
today would regard Fitzgerald or 
Burke as any less Irish than 
O’Connor or /.lacCarthy. 


The second great upheaval, 500 
years later, was of a more devas- 
tating character. In the seven- 
teenth century the dire effects of 
conquest were intensified by reli- 
gious persecution, and the three 
main events of that century re- 
sulting from military aggression: 
the Plantation of Ulster, the Crom- 
wellian Settlement and the Wil- 
liamite forfeitures, followed by the 
Penal Code, which was at its 
severest in the first half of the 
eighteenth century—inevitably led 
to a lack of accord between the 
new settlers and the old inhabi- 
tants of the country. 

A feature of the degradation of 
the Gael and the inferiority com- 
plex it produced was the whole- 
sale discarding of the distinctive 
prefixes O and Mac. Nor was this 
confined to the downtrodden 
peasantry. 

The few Catholic gentry who 
managed to maintain to some ex- 
ten their social position, while 
keeping their O’s and Macs within 
the ambit of their own entourage, 
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were so conscious of belonging to 
a conquered nation that they 
frequently omitted the prefixes 
when dealing with Protestants, 
not only in legal matters but also 
in social intercourse. 

Thus we find Daniel 
O’Connell’s uncle, that pictur- 
esque figure known as “ Hunting 
Cap”, signing himself Maurice 
Connell as late as 1803 when 
approaching the Knight of Kerry 
to enlist his influence in a court 
case; while MacDermot, Chief of 
the Name, though ranking as a 
prince among his own people and 
himself a prominent banker in the 
middle of the cighteenth century, 
invariably signed himself simply 
Anthony Dermott. 

It has been stated that one of 
the causes of the disuse of the 
prefixes Mac and O in the 
eighteenth century was the in- 
clusion in the Penal Code of a 


provision to that effect. No legis- 
lation dealing with this question 


was ever passed, except in so far as 
the Statute of Kilkenny (1367) 
affected the Irish of the Pale. ‘This 
indeed had no bearing on the use 
of Mac and O; but it did, no 
doubt, mark the rigs 4 of the 
ractice of translating Irish names 
into English, which in_ the 
eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies became widespread “and 
ved more often to be mistrans- 
tion than translation. 
Nevertheless pressure was 
exerted in other ways to bring 
about the degaelicisation of sur- 
names. For example, even two 
generations before the Penal Code 
was in full force we -find 





“ MORE IRISH THAN THE IRISH THEMSELVES ” 


ITZPATRICK, which up to the 


seventeenth century was 


MacGilpatrick, is the only “ Fitz " name which is Gaelic. Other- 
wise Fitz (from French “ fils”) always denotes a Norman origin. 
It is possible, however, that some of the Fitzhenrys may originally 


have been MacEnery. 


Unless we adopt an exclusive and doctrinaire attitude, we must 


admit Fitzgerald, Fitzgibbon and Fitzmaurice as Irish. 


Many other 


Norman surnames are among our best-known surnames to-day. 

Not only have they been continuously in Ireland for seven or 
eight centuries, but they are also not found in England—except 
when introduced by Irish settlers there. The Norman name Power, 
indeed, holds first place for County Waterford. 


—Dr. Edward MacLysaght 
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O’Connor Roe entering into a 
composition in which he binds 
the Irish chiefs under his in- 
fluence to “forego the customs 
and usages of their Brehon law 

. . and to give up prefixes to 
their surnames ”. We may be sure 


that this undertaking was made 
by O’Connor with his tongue in 


his cheek and that it was 
ignored, but it serves to indicate 
the official outlook. 

There is a widespread belief 
outside Ireland that Mac is 
essentially a Scottish prefix. This 
idea is absurd, for many of our 
foremost Irish families bear Mac 
names, such as MéacCarthy, 
MacDermot, MacGuinness, Mac- 
Grath, MacGillycuddy, Mac- 
Kenna, MacMahon, MacNamara, 
and so on. 

It is true, of course, that many 
Mac names in Ulster are Scottish 
in origin, having come in with 
the seventeenth-century planters; 
and these tended to retain their 
Gaelic prefix when those of 
Catholic Ireland fell into disuse. 


In any case the Scottish Gaels 
are originally of Irish stock, and 
Scotland herself took her name 
from the word Scotia, which in 
Latin was at first used to denote 
the land inhabited by the Irish 
race. 

At the beginning of the present 
century, under the growing in- 
fluence of the Gaelic League, a 
general reversal of the process 
began to be perceptible. Yet even 
to-day there are scores of Gaelic 
names with which the prefix is sel- 
dom, if ever, seen—e.g. Boland, 
Brophy, Connolly, Corrigan, 
Crowe, Garvey, Hennessy, Kirby, 
Larkin, to mention a few of the 
commonest. 

The extent of this resumption 
can best be illustrated by the fact 
that while in 1890, according 
to the Government publication, 
Special Report on Surnames in 
Ireland, published in 1894, there 
were twice as many Connells as 
O’Connells, to-day (judging by 
such tests as directories) we have 
nine O’Connells for every 














“ And when was you thinkin’ of hatchin’ out?” 


—Dublin Opinion 





Connell. I do not know the pre- 
sent proportion of O’Kellys to 
Kellys, but I am sure it is very 
much higher than it was in 1890, 
when the official estimate for all 
Ireland was $5,900 Kellys and 
only a mere 400 O’Kellys. 
Everyone knows the old rhyme 
which ends with the lines, “ And 
if he lack both O and Mac, no 
Irishman is he”. Like most 
general statements, this is not 
wholly truce, disregarding the un- 
doubted claims of the Burkes, 
Fitzgeralds, etc.; we must admit 
Creagh, Deasy, Crone, Maghery 
and the other descriptive sur- 
names as genuinely Gaelic. In- 
deed, two of the best known and 
essentially Irish names, Kavanagh 


and Kinsella, have neither O nor 
Mac, for they are of the descrip- 
tive type. Both of these, however, 
sometimes have an O tacked on 
to them erroneously. 

There are some curious in- 
stances of this error. A’Preith 


(meaning “of the cattle spoil”) 
is well known in County Down 
for generations under the angli- 
cised form of O’Prey. Gorham 
was formerly credited with an O 
in County Galway. De Horseys 
became O’Horseys before ever the 
influence of the Gaelic League re- 
vival brought bogus Os and Macs 
into being. 

Two of the most remarkable, 
not to say ridiculous, of these 
mistakes are to be found in 
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Limerick city and county, where 
Mackessy (in Irish O Macasa, and 
recte O’Mackessy in English) 
appears as McKessy; and Odell, a 
purely English name, as O’Dell. 
In this connection I should re- 
fer to those Mac names which 
through long usage in the spoken 
language have become Os. The 
best known of these are 
O’Growney and O’Gorman. 
There are many examples in 
the sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century records of persons whose 
names as set down therein are a 
veritable genealogy. John Mac- 
Mahon MacWilliam MacOwen 
MacShane was, of course, John 
MacMahon whose father’s Chris- 
tian name was William and his 
great-grandfather’s was Shane. 
Ignorance of this practice on the 
part of the enumerators probably 
accounts for the extraordinary 
number of MacShanes and 
MacTeiges returned as surnames 
in such records as the 1659 census 
all over the country. According to 
this, there were large numbers 
of MacWilliams, MacEdmunds, 


No Kidding! 

SOME people can trace their family tree back 300 years, but 
can’t tell where their kids were last night. 

—H. N. FERGUSON 


Dog-gone ! 


MacDavids, MacRichards, etc.; 
and in the same way Fitzjames 
(sometimes alias MacJames) ap- 
pears as a common surname. The 
pevalence, according to these 
returning officers, of Oge as a sur- 
name bears out this assumption. 

It must not be forgotten that a 
not inconsiderable number of 
people in the lower stratum of 
society did not use hereditary sur- 
mames even as late as 1650. In 
examining family documents I 
have met with cases of this: a 
witness signs himself James 
MacThomas, whom we know to 
be the son of Thomas MacTeige— 
or, more probably, being illiterate 
he makes his mark beside the 
name. 

Nevertheless it can safely be 
stated that the great majority even 
of the labouring class did have 
hereditary Mac and O surnames, 
at least from the middle of the six- 
teenth century. By the eighteenth, 
of course, the cottier and small- 
farmer class had come to include 
a considerable proportion of the 
old Gaelic aristocracy. 


“ FAs this'frish setter got a pedigree?” asked the purchaser. 
“ Pedigree, lady?” said the vendor. “ Why, if this dog 
could talk, he wouldn’t speak to nayther of us.” 











How Old is that Fish ? 


‘THE age of a fish is known by its scales. A herring’s scale 

studied through a microscope is found to have a number 
of rings, like those seen on the stump of a tree which has 
been sawn. 

Each ring represents a year’s growth, just as in the case of 
the tree. By taking a measurement of the increase of the 
growth of the rings month by month, it has been discovered 
in which months the fish grow most, in accordance with the 
food they take. 

In early spring they feed little, but after April they feast 
freely on the rich supply of animal plankton of the summer 
months, storing a reserve of fat against the lean winter days 
when plankton is scarce. 

In autumn the herring feeds sparingly, and it takes scarcely 
any food in the winter, when the scales stop growing. 


—Impartial Reporter. 


How Old ts the Watermark? 


LATE in the year 1281, an Italian papermaker accidentally 

dropped a piece of wire on to the grid of his paper frame. 
He scooped wood pulp on top and left it to dry. Next day, 
when the papermaker held the new piece before the window, 
he noticed a jagged line of translucence across the page. 
Glancing into the frame he found the stray wire. Why, 
thought he, can I not hallmark my paper with a design made 
from wire? So he made a cross from wire and produced the 
first watermark. 

The fad spread and each papermaker began to individualise 
his product. For the first hundred years watermarks were 
simple: religious symbols, initials and zodiac signs. Then a 
Frenchman with a flourish made an artistic head of Christ. 
Ornate angels, animals and elaborate royal crests quickly 
became emblazoned across the unprinted page. Nobles with 
even the slightest drop of royal blood watermarked crests on 
their private papers. 

Private watermarks, though, remained the mark of distinc- 
tion that only the very wealthy could afford. To make it 
profitable the papermaker had to sell several tons of paper, 
running the costs well into thousands. Yet today, thanks to 
the progress of a mechanised age, anyone can afford his own 
name, sign or symbol adorning his paper. 











He founded Collier’s—the magazine 
which quit at 4,000,000 


Irish Giant of 


American Publishing 


D. L. KELLEHER 


HEN Collier's Weekly, the 

famous American maga- 

zine, ceased publication the 
reason given was that it was no 
longer worth while publishing 
since its circulation had sunk to 
4,000,000 an issue. 

Collier’s had gone after a 
career of publishing glory little 
recognised, above all other places, 
in Ireland, from which, fortuit- 
ously, its first issue derived. 

For it was a lad who set off 
from obscure Myshall in Co. 
Carlow, and sailed with his 
parents to America at the close of 
the Civil War there, who thought 
up, planned and built up the great 
Collier’s Weekly. 

In Myshall he had a notion, 
like so many Irish boys at ail 
times, that he would like to be- 
come a priest. His parents 
encouraged him and paid for a 
start in his classical education. 
But times were tough. Would 
they be able to continue? 

Emigration resolved that ques- 
tion. So here they all were, 
landed in Ohio, where the lad, 
who had picked up a little skill 


in carpentry among neighbours at 
home, got his first small start as a 
carpenter at Dayton. But his mind 
was not yet clear as to the future. 

He would try again to test his 
possible vocation for the priest- 
hood. His parents again co- 
operated and he was accepted at 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati. 

But after a further considerable 
effort he had sadly to agree that 
he must lay aside his hope of the 
priesthood. Meanwhile, the addi- 
tional period of education had 
awakened other ambitions in him. 
He would, if he could, become a 
lay pioneer as well as a success 
in whatever business he would 
next be employed at. 

Taking up work in 1872 as 
salesman-canvasser with a firm of 
Catholic booksellers in New York, 
he soon proposed to _ his 
employers a sort of hire-purchase 
and instalment scheme. 

It was a new idea, but it was 
rejected as undignified and too 
uncertain. The young Collier de- 
cided to start on his own. He re- 
alised that there was a very large 
class of people, highly cultured 
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in their own natural way, in 
America who through early 
educational defects had never be- 
come acquainted with the great 
bulk of literature available much 
more widely at a lesser price in 
some European countries. 

He, therefore, chose in 1877 
some English reprints of 
Thackeray, Dickens, Shakespeare 
and one or two French authors, 
contracted with a New York firm 
of printers and hired a staff of 
canvassers. Soon he was selling so 
many of these further reprints at 
half a dollar each that by 1880 he 
was able to assemble the first 
printing plant of his own and 
steadily increase the issues from 
his proprietary press. 

In the succeeding years 
gress was constant. A s of 
70o was employed at the head 
Office in New York. Thirty-two 
branch offices flourished in other 
cities. Twenty thousand copies in 
English of the world’s greatest 
popular but at the same time high- 
grade works were being printed off 
daily until altogether 60,000,090 
of the Collier books were in cir- 
culation. 

In 1896, when he was 46, he 
founded Collier's Weekly. It 
became one of the best advertis- 
ing mediums in the U.S. He 
refused space to alcoholic pro- 
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ducts, patent medicines and all 
kinds of stock-boosting syndicates. 

He began his day usually at 5 
a.m., but, in his own words, he 
“played hard” too. He hunted 
twice weekly in the season with 
the Meadowbrook Hounds, of 
which he became the master. 

He returned several years to 
Ireland for the sport here too, 
staying for many weeks at Lord 
Fingal’s Killeen Castle in Co. 
Meath and at Athlumey House. 

In a privately-published “In 
Memoriam” of him by his son 
who succeeded to the editorship 
of the “Weekly”, delightful 
glimpses are given of the sturdy, 
handsome Myshall man, who was 
married first to a County Carlow 
woman, Katherine Dunn, and, 
after her death, to an American. 

“IT remember his reading aloud 
to me, when I was ten or twelve, 
scenes from Shakespeare’s plays 
and, a few years later, when com- 
ing home tired from the office at 
7 or 8 o'clock, he would have me 
read to him passages from Dante 
or Byron. I remember too how 
during the two or three weeks’ 
annual Edwin Booth theatre 
season in New York he had a bex 
at each performance and two 
young men of his staff with him 
studying their reactions as much 
as admiring the play.” 


oe 


GIVE the devil his due, but be very careful that there ain’t 


much due to him. 


—Josu BILLINGS. 


[on’T drink to the good health of so many people that you 
lose your own. 





No wonder they call you a Mug ! 


I Watched 
Pickpockets 
at Their Play 


A former Detective Officer 

tells some secrets of the slick 

operators with the magnetic 
fingers. 








JOHN WARD 
(As told to T. P. Kilfeather) 


RowDS make for a feeling of 
(= fellowship. Men will talk 
to complete strangers as if 
they were old friends. The usual 
caution and reserve are forgotten. 
That’s one of the reasons why I 
have spent so much of my time as 
a detective wandering round big 
groups of people. Because pick- 
pockets like crowds and catching 
pickpockets was my —_ > 
duty for close on thirty year 

It’s one thing to S cuy ‘their 
methods and quite another to be 
able to recognise a pickpocket and 
his “stick” men. The “ stick” 
men are the small-part actors and 
the pickpocket himself is the star 
performer. Sometimes a_ skilful 

pickpocket works alone. That is 
rare. Usually he works with two, 
or even three, helpers. 

Irish pickpockets cross the 
Channel to join the crowds at big 
sporting fixtures in London, Car- 
diff and Glasgow. English pick- 
pockets buy tickets for Dublin. 

They couldn’t care less about 
the result of an All-Ireland hur- 


ling or football final. But they do 
know that where there are crowds 
there will be wallets. 

In the old days it was easier for 
the police. Air travel gives the 
pickpocket wings and he. flits 
around from crowd to crowd, 

Don’t fall into the error of be- 
lieving that pickpockets are shifty, 
syne characters, You would 

surprised if you saw some of 
the men with the sensitive fingers 
who have stood in the courts on 
pickpocketing charges. You would 
be more surprised if you knew the 
names of the luxury hotels at 
which some of these professional 
pilferers stay. 

The to Zz class pickpocket dresses 
expensiv acts expansively and 
sends his at to the chef with his 
compliments for an excellent din- 
ner. He can afford to do it. A day 
“doing” a crowd can net him 
about £300 for a few hours’ 
“ work ”, 

Besides, the man who carelessly 
displays a  well-stuffed wallet 
would never suspect that the aris- 
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tocratic gentleman in the suit with 
the perfect cut who jestles him 
and gracefully apologises has fin- 
gers with magic in them. 

These pickpockets are true 
artists. Given the right conditions 
they will “lift” a wallet so that 
the victim is blissfully unaware of 
the theft. 

In the jargon of the pickpocket, 
the man with a wallet is “the 
Mug”. The best kind of Mug is 
the Mug who puts his wallet in 
his hip-pocket. An even better 
kind of Mug is the Mug who lets 
the pickpocket see him put his 
wallet in his hip-pocket. 

Never let a stranger brush the 
back of your coat. It goes like this: 
You are moving with a crowd 
after a football match or a race 
meeting when the helpful stranger 
tells you that you’ve got some 
whitewash on the back of your 
coat. 

Before ‘you can say “ Jack 
Robinson” he is brushi the 
imaginary whitewash with great 
industry. That’s what you think. 

A minute or an hour later you'll 
find your wallet gone, It isn’t 
much consolation to know that you 
have become a Mug. 

Ive said that the really top- 
flight pickpocket is an artist. Many 
of them have practised and trained 
from boyhood. Their fingers are 
sensitive, They can move a hand 
with lightning speed. They can 
push you so artfully that all sen- 
sation of a loss of weight in a 
wallet pocket is never felt. 

Dublin has produced some ex- 
pert pickpockets. ’'ve known them 
to bet among their cronies that 
they will steal a wallet just for the 
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fun of it. They do it for the satis- 
faction of doing an expert job. 
And for the admiration of their 
cronies. 

I am leaning along the rail at 
The Curragh racecourse. The sun 
is warm. It is a perfect summer’s 
day. That means it will be a good 
day for pickpockets. They don’t 
like cold wet days. Everybody 
wears an overcoat. When every- 
body wears an overcoat it is more 
difficult for those well-trained fin- 
gers to slip into inside jacket poc- 
kets in search of well-lined wallets. 

The man who will most likely 
be the victim of a pickpocket is 
the happy-go-lucky man on bkoli- 
days. He is enjoying the break 
from daily routine. Most likely he 
has his fortnight’s or three weeks’ 
pay lying snugly in his wallet. To 
add to his joy he has backed two 
winners. He’s flush, He’s an easy 
victim if he isn’t careful. 

What am I looking for? I’ve no 
time to study race-cards. What 
I’m looking for is a familiar face. 
The face of a professional pick- 
pocket. I know most of them from 
experience. If I haven’t seen them 
in person, the chances are that I 
will have seen their photographs. 
This kind of duty develops a kind 
of instinct. 

I am looking at a tall, well- 
dressed man. Those race-glasses 
he carries must have cost the best 
part of £100, His clothes are fash- 
ionable and very expensive. A 
mental bell rings and I follow my 
instinct. I watch him. The silk- 
shirted jockeys are bobbing around 
far down the course before they 
line up raggedly for the start. The 
last-minute backers are milling in 
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small circles around the book- 
makers. 

That’s when the well-dressed 
owner of the expensive binoculars 
goes into action, He’s pushing his 
way through one of the circles. 
He’s waving a pound note in his 
outstretched hand. That’s one of 
the oldest “ cover moves” in the 
pickpocketing game. I can’t see 
what his other hand is doing. But 
I can guess. 

I’ve got to take things easily. I 
watch him for the next half-hour. 
Once more the horses line up for 
the start. He makes no move to 
bustle his way through the crowd 
for another “ last-minute bet ”. 

He’s watching me, I see his eyes 
drift across the section of rail 
where I am standing. He suspects 
that he is under observation. 

I take a rolled-up race-card from 
my pocket and begin to tap my 
shoulder, head and chest in the 
familiar tic-tac signs. I signal for 
a few minutes, to the mystification 
of the real tic-tac men. When I 
look once more at the man with 
the costly binoculars I see that his 
suspicion has been allayed. 

Pll have to watch him carefully 
before the last race. There he goes 
again. Pound note in hand, good- 
naturedly apologetic in a gentle- 
manly way, he’s bustling his way 
through the group around the 
nearest bookmaker. 

Waving the note in his right 
hand, I see a flicker of white as 
his left hand flashes towards the 
inside breast-pocket of the man 
close to him. That’s enough for 
me. ; 

He walks away. I tap him on the 
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THAT WARNING COUGH 
DETECTIVES who specialise in 
catching pickpockets agree on 
this: There is one moment when 
a pickpocket sticks out like a 
sore thumb. 

That’s when he is “ lifting” 
a wallet. If you are close 
enough you will see his eyes 
quiver. It’s a physical giveaway 
that’s unmistakable. None of 
them seems to be able to con- 
trol that danger-signal. 

There’s another way you can 
recognise a pickpocket. A cough 
is a warning to their accomplice 
that it would be dangerous to go 
to work. 

It’s a peculiar cough, not the 
ordinary throat-clearing effort of 
the honest man. If you hear that 
in combination with the words 
“cheese it” you can assuredly 
say that you're in the middle of 
a gang of pick-pockets. 

—John Ward. 
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shoulder, I tell him I am a detec- 
tive. He biusters, and he’s a good 
actor, But I know that he has not 
had time to slip the stolen wallet 
to his “ stick” man, if he has one. 

I ask him to show me his wallet. 
He’s still acting, but now he’s not 
so convincing. I take the wallet 
and ask him to describe what it 
contains. Of course he hasn’t a 
clue. 

He knows when he’s caught and 
he goes along quietly, Afterwards 
he tells me: “I should have known 
you were a cop, but that tic-tac 
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business completely fooled me.” 

Ive described one method of 
wallet stealing. There’s another 
danger time at race mectings. 
That’s when the horses sweep into 
the straight. The whips rise and 
fall. The crowds on the stands are 
a mass of cheering gesticulating 
enthusiasts, 

One man is cool. His brain is 
speedily calculating, ready to seize 
the right moment. That’s the time 
when wallets are transferred from 
one pocket to another. The man 
who is inwardly calm is outwardly 
cheering with the rest. He gives an 
extra cheer when he feels how 
bulky is the wallet he has stolen. 

The “ stick” men do the bust- 
ling, Like well-trained sheep dogs, 
they jostle the lamb into the best 
position for shearing. 

A “stick” man bumps w= the 
“ Mug”. A second “ stick” 
stages another collision, ie a 
third screens the victim from the 
rear, 

It happens in a split second. 
Enough to give the well-dressed 
man with the grey topper suffi- 
cient time to reach a wallet in the 
breast-pocket of the “ Mug”. 

My advice is this: Put your 
money in the fob pocket below the 
waistband of your trousers, and if 
you are a wise man that pocket 
will have a buttoned flap or a zip- 
fastener. 

Somewhere in London, Leeds, 
Birmingham, Glasgow or Dublin 
a group of men are discussing an 
All-Ireland football or hurling 
final. 

No, they are not supporters of 
the G.A.A. They don’t even know 
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there is such an organisation, but 
they do know that about 80,000 
people will be crowded into the 
space of Croke Park. That’s a 
golden opportunity for a gang of 
pickpockets. 

At least nine out of ten men in 
the queue outside Croke Park will 
take their tickets from a wallet. 
And in nine out of ten cases they 
will replace the wallet in a jacket 
breast-pocket. They might as well 
have carried a banner ann 
“We are ready to be robbed.” 

Watch for the bustling minor 
disturbance . . . That means the 
pickpockets have gone to work. As 
quick as a flash, a stolen wallet will 
be passed down a chain of three or 
four men. Sometimes there is a 
woman member of the group ready 
to take and conceal the stolen 
wallet, 

These pickpockets work so ex- 

pertly that most of their victims 
will think they have genuinely lost 
their money. 
At one Croke Park All-Ireland 
final a pickpocket was caught red- 
handed. He had twelve wallets. 
Not bad for an hour’s work. 


There is one moment for which 
the pickpocket waits—the moment 

of the - agp The man beside 
you on the oo is Hurroooing 
and Ahaaaing, shricking his de- 
light, jumping up and down and 
thumping you on the back and 
chest. You’re doing the same to 
him. The difference between you 
is that he is robbing you coldly 
and efficiently while you are in a 
seventh heaven of delirious 
delight. 

Don’t think you are smart by 
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putting your wallet in your hip 
pocket and buttoning down the 
flap. You may be extra smart and 
use a safety-pin. But you're wast- 
ing your time. If there is a pick- 
pocket in the seat behind you he 
will have neatly slit your hip- 
pocket with a razor blade, When 
you reach for your wallet to stand 
your round of after-the-match 
drinks, you'll find a loose flap of 
cloth and you'll have learned a 
lesson. 

Watch for them on buses... 
You are mounting the stairs of a 
double-decker close behind an- 
other passenger. Suddenly he 
wheels and forces his way past 
you, muttering something about 
“ getting on the wrong bus ”. Yes, 
your wallet is gone. 

I know you are a friendly kind 
of man who wouldn’t refuse a 
match to a stranger in the street. 
Take my advice and tell these 


Yes, I Loved Rain 
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strangers that you don’t smoke. 
It’s better to be thought churlish 
than to have your pocket picked. 
The “ Give-us-a-light-mister ” ap- 
proach is a well-worn trick of the 
pickpocket. 

Even when these light-fingered 
experts are in custody I would not 
let them within arm’s length of 
me, They would ask nothing bet- 
ter than to be able to hand me 
back my own wallet or pocket- 
watch. 

Don’t come out of a bank stuff- 
ing your wallet into a pocket. The 
chances are that you will be fol- 
lowed . . . sometimes for hours, 
until a chance to “bustle” you 
arrives, It’s simple for them when 
they know the pocket to loot. 

When you see a notice “ Be- 
ware of Pickpockets”, don’t give 
your wallet-pocket a reassuring 
tap. That’s all the pickpocket 
wants to know. 


[ CAN remember when I even loved rain. I liked the sound 
of it, trickling from a spout down a drain, trickling into 


a water-barrel in the yard, pattering on the roof of a barn, 
pattering on an umbrella. The feeling of heavy rain blown 
hard against the face was also pleasant, and I didn’t mind 
getting wet through. In fact, I rather enjoyed it. 

How charming, too, was the appearance of rain! If the 
day was wet enough, I could sit by the hour under the pier 
at the mouth of the Bann watching the rain beating the 
surface of the river into a hundred thousand tiny fountains 
as it fell. 

And what child is there who, kept in the house for its 
health’s sake on a wet day, has not admired the spectacle of 
the irregular travels of the raindrops down the window-pane? 

—Rosert Lynp. 


How come that the loudspeaker was invented in an age 
that has nothing to say ? 





The Rising of the Moon became China’s “ resistance 
play” during the war with the Fapanese ! 


Hong-Kong 


is Grateful 


to the Irish 
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“ HINK of Ireland’s Eye as 
twenty miles long by ten 
across and you have some 

idea of the great international city 

of Hong-Kong, with its 3,500,000 

population in an area of 300 

square miles. Ferries ply a mile 

across to and from the mainland 
city of Kowloon, and at peak 
hours hundreds queue as for a bus. 

“‘ New piers have just been built 
to take four ferries at a time. 
Down at the harbour you can 
drive straight onto one of the 
large vehicular ferries, which can 
take about thirty cars and trucks, 
with 700 people on top. 

“Down there, too, typhoon 
shelters have been built for the 
fishing boats aboard which families 
are born, and live, and die.” So 
Dublin-born Father Peter Dunne, 
S.J., told me. He is back from a 
seven-year stay in Hong-Kong—a 
stone’s throw from Communist 
China. 

There is a big Communist ele- 
ment in Hong-Kong, he said. But 
also there are 1,500,000 refugees 
who won’t go back to China, 
“They’ve been close to what’s 
going on there. They know more 
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than we do, and they won’t go 
back. 

“By degrees they’re being 
taken out of their hill-side shacks, 
where they endure poverty and 
squalor. They include mandarins, 
labourers, doctors, coolies, accoun- 
tants—a mixture of everybody. 

“ Scenically, Hong-Kong is often 
compared to San _ Francisco,” 
Father Dunne continued. “There’s 
a tremendous industrial boom. 
Three thousand factories are at 
work, from large garden-factories 
to rooms in a back street, produ- 
cing cheap textiles and articles of 
rubber and plastics. The slums 
are being replaced by seven-storey 
flats in which 85,000 refugees 
have been rehoused so far. New 
buildings, twenty-storey blocks, 
are going up everywhere. New 
roads are being built. Space is 
precious, so hills are being 
dumped into the sea to make 
terrain for the great new airport.” 

About the ancient beliefs of the 
Chinese Father Dunne explained : 

“A very big tenet of their 
beliefs is ancestor-worship and the 
transmigration of souls. The old 
people have to be looked after by 
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the descendants, who bring food 
to the graveside once a year and 
burn paper money Joss-sticks to 
Chinese idols. These notions find 
expression in great family 
loyalty. 

“Tt is an obstacle to their be- 
coming converted, because the old 
people have a feeling they'd be 
neglected. But usually they give 
permission when they get to 
understand the Christian doctrine 
of life after death. In Hong-Kong, 
converts ate being received into 
the Church at the rate of 10,000 a 


year. 

“In China, before the Commu- 
nists took over, girl infants were 
abandoned if they were sick or the 
family couldn’t support them— 
girls are not regarded as being of 
importance. Catholic 


any great 
Sisters took in these children to 
bring them up in orphanges and 
train them for a place in life. Many 
were brought in dead or dying. 
These homes are closed now.” 

“What are the Communists 
doing about it, Father?” 

“I don’t know. They may be 
looked after or let die. The 
refugees include a very great num- 
ber of children. There are 100 
clubs in Hong-Kong organised by 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs Associ- 
ation, of which Father Joe 
Howatson, S.J., a Kerryman, is 
chairman. They cater for 5,000 
children. And this year a Leaders’ 
Training Centre is being built 
where leaders of eighteen or nine- 
teen are trained and can eventually 
become teachers. 


“TI was chairman of the Kow- 
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(CHINESE Father 


very 


characters, 

Dunne observed, are 
suited to neon signs. He spoke 
of the “very beautiful scenery, 
bays, inlets of the sea, beaches 
and the many little islands. 

“At night, when the dusk is 
decked with lights and thou- 
sands of neon signs, Hong-Kong 
is one of the most beautiful 
places in the world.” 
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loon branch of the Children’s 
Playground Association,” added 
Father Dunne. “This provides 
playground facilities for the under- 
privileged children, as well as 
libraries and club-rooms. There’s 
no juvenile delinquency problem 
because of the industrious nature 
of the Chinese, and their sense of 
filial piety. 

“ Competition is very keen for 
places in the schools, and Catholic 
schools are among the best in the 
area. Some are grant schools, some 
are private schools. We prepare 
boys for University standard and 
they can go on to University at 
Hong-Kong. 

“The Chinese have a tremen- 
dous tradition of respect for 
learning. Each of our schools has 
accommodation for 1,000 boys, 
and rich and poor sit side by side. 
What they want is education.” 

Chinese girls are well catered 
for in Hong-Kong. “ The biggest 
Catholic school there,” Fr. Dunne 
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said, “is run by the Italian 
Canossian Sisters, and 3,000 girls 
attend in morning, afternoon and 
night sessions.” 

The busy life of Hong-Kong as 
shown in Fr. Dunne’s quick ver- 
bal pictures was quite breath- 
taking: 

“Fr. Cronan, Irish Jesuit, dir- 
ects the Catholic Doctors’ Guild. 
Fr. Gallagher is Director of the 
Nurses’ Guild. Fr. Sheridan 
(elected to the panel of judges of 
the S.E. Asia Film Festival) has 
charge of the Drama. Irish plays 
are popular. The Rising of the 
Moon, translated into Chinese, 
became China’s ‘ resistance play’ 
during the war with Japan! 

“ The nev: 2,000-bed State Hos- 
pital will be the biggest in the Far 
East. The new Technical School, 
costing £125,000, is being built 
with funds provided equally by the 
Government and by manufac- 
turers.” 

Father Dunne spoke enthusias- 
tically of the courage with which 
the Hong-Kong Government and 
the various voluntary welfare 
organisations have tackled the 
refugee problem. “They have 
taken the burden, setting up 
refugee camps—in one of which, 


Striking Viewpoint! 
Two Chinese were arguing heatedly in the midst of a crowd. 

When an onlooker expressed surprise that no blows were 
struck, his Chinese friend said: “The man who strikes first 
admits that his ideas have given out.” 
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alone, 6,000 meals a day are being 
supplied.” 

The effort to provide modern 
medical facilities is an intensive 
one. “The Catholic Women’s 
Guild runs a mobile clinic to go 
around all the refugee centres every 
week. There is a surgery complete 
with doctor and nurse, and several 
Catholic women help. 

“The Maryknoll Sisters and 
Fathers have clinics, too. A big 
T.B. Hospital is run by the Irish 
Columban Sisters. There are the 
Canadian nuns. And the French 
Sisters of Charity have a big hos- 
pital. 

“ Father Ryan, S.J., well-known 
to the poor of Dublin, has done 
tremendous work for the refugees,” 
said Father Dunne. “ Apart from 
being a notable figure as a drama 
and music critic, he organised the 
farmers and put vegetable and fruit 
markets on their feet after the war. 

“For twenty-five years the 
seminary has been the Jesuits’ most 
important work. There are fifty- 
five Irish Jesuits in Hong-Kong. 
The Rector is Fr. John B. Wood, 
S.J., of Cashel; and 178 Chinese 
priests have been ordained in this 
regional seminary, and some have 
been martyred.” 


QNE of our present troubles seems to be that too many 
adults, and not enough children, believe in Santa Claus. 





Old Irish Ballads—No. 11 





PM LIVING IN AMERICA 


‘THis ballad, popular in the North in the 1890s, is believed to be based on 

fact. The rhymed story of a farmer's daughter’s love for the servant boy, 
it was by no means an isolated case. Love laughs at locksmiths—and class 
distinctions. 





You lovers all, both great and small, attend unto my theme, 
There’s none on earth can pity me, but those who felt the same, 
I lived between Dungannon and the town of Aughnacloy, 


But I live now in America, with my father’s servant boy. 


Where is the man who can or will a farmer's son despise? 
His bread to earn he does begin, before the sun does rise ; 
My love and I are Adam’s seed I never will deny, 


There’s none on earth I love so well as my father’s servant boy. 


My parents wished to have me wed unto a gentleman, 

And in the church we were to meet, to join in wedlock’s bands ; 
The night before I stole from them unto a village nigh, 
Where I did meet my own true love, my father’s servant boy. 


I brought my love along with me, I cared for nothing more, 

I bade adieu to all my friends, and to the shamrock shore ; 

To Belfast town we both went down, and soon found Captain 
Coy, 


And in his ship I sailed away, with my father’s servant boy. 
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But when we reached America our money we did spend, 
And were some time supported by a true Irish friend 

Till a gentleman from Ireland did give my love employ— 
Two pounds a week I do receive from my father’s servant boy. 


I left my parents lonesome, in sorrow they did weep, 
Both day and night bewailing, without a wink of sleep, 
Until I sent a letter to the town of Aughnacloy, 

Saying I was in America, with my father’s servant boy. 


Then they sent me an answer to Philadelphia town. 

Saying if I would come home again I should have 500 pounds ; 
But I was joined in wedlock, which crowned me with joy, 
And while I live I'll ne’er deceive my father’s servant boy. 


This was the news that I did send from Philadelphia town, 

Where they were worth one shilling there, we were worth one 
pound ; 

With pleasure and contentment, I never will deny, 


I’m living in America, with my father’s servant boy. 


% 


The Garden of Weedin’ 


To put it mildly, Pat wasn’t what you would call an ener- 
getic worker. One day the parish priest was passing by 
the cottage and noticed the sorry state of Pat’s garden. 

“ Pat,” said he reprovingly, “ that’s a mighty poor garden 
you have there.” 

“It is indeed, Father,” said Pat. 

“ And what happened it?” 

“ Well, Father,” said Pat, lazily scratching an ear, “ it was 
this way. I left it to God, and God left it to me, and between 
us we spoilt it.” 

—Redemptorist Record. 
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THE RED BUGGY 


VINCENT J. WALKER 


Re a quiet little cul-de-sac, in a 
quiet little suburb, I spent the 

earlier years of my life. The 
fact that I live to tell the tale is, 
I consider, a tribute to the 
patience of the neighbours. There 
were other children, too, but 
most of them had a disgustingly 
humdrum existence, in which 
cleanliness played an important 
part. Some of them attended 
schools, where, at an early age, 
they got marks for deportment. I 
went to a school where I got 
marks for all sorts of things, but 
not for deportment, and the least 
said about where I got the marks 
the better. 

In those days (just as today) 
mothers were divided into two 
schools of thought as to how boys 
should be dressed. Most of those, 
I knew, dressed their young 
frightfuls in jerseys and trousers 
and let them do their worst. 
There were some who thought 
calico tunic-suits looked better. 
They did too—for fully five 
minutes. My heartbreak was a 
white sailor-suit—complete with 
embroidered anchors. 

A leftist minority on our road 
had leanings towards the bowling 
of motor tyres that became, per 
imagination, large ommnibuses, 


trams, racing cars or trains. This 
rather lively section of the com- 
munity also built box-carts and 
buggies with which exciting 
chariot races were held. 

Naturally enough, the most in- 
terested parties in these races 
were the “horses”. Consequently, 
sharp practice was often resorted 
to by these willing bipeds in 
matters like cutting corners, 


“jumping” kerb-stones and scrap- 
ing past walls, much to the dis- 
comfiture of the driver who very 
often clung to the reims more as a 


life-line than a means of control. 

Indeed, I have seen a famous 
box-car driver, one “Tich” 
Nolan, forsaking the reins and 
getting his head down to his feet 
with his arms locked over it, while 
the overgrown “ Muscles ? Byrne 
thundered to victory dragging his 
by-now wheelless box like a sled. 

Then there was the happy- 
medium clique who congregated 
at Wilkinson’s garage. I wotted 
not of happy mediums, and the 
only reason that this clique is 
mentioned at all is because my 
people would have preferred me 
to be in it rather than with the 
hard-chaws. In fact, I fancy that 
to this day they might have been 
under the impression I was a 


Reprinted from a Radio Eireann broadcast 
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“Wilkinson Willie” but for one 
of those milestones we have in 
our careers. 

Mr. Wilkinson, a buyer in a 
department store, brought home 
from America a highly-varnished, 
factory-built buggy, with a wooden 
hauling handle, and places to put 
your feet, and a seat with a back 
to it. The Wilkinson gang imme- 
diately began to labour under a 
misapprehension—to wit, that 
there was nothing to touch their 
buggy for speed. Quite often they 
trotted past our corner, pulling 
their well-oiled, ess wagon 
(Driver, Fatser Wilkinson). They 


looked with obvious scorn on our 
vehicles, mere planks, laid across 
axles, with squealing wheels, some 
of the latter without tyres. It was 
obvious that they were sold on the 
varnish, and it can be safely sur- 


mised that they would never have 
been allowed to have a buggy on 
which the varnish. had not been 
laid on pretty thickly. There’s 
something very respectable about 
varnish. 

Sooner or later somebody had 
to say something. Either one of 
the hard-chaws would consider it 
necessary to belittle Wilkinson’s 
mew buggy or one of the 
Wilkinson Willies would sneer 
openly at our rough-hewn 
vehicles. 

As they were passing by one 
day with their spotless buggy, one 
of the Wilkinson gang remarked 
that the local grocer was missing 
a lot of his soap-boxes lately. 
When the dust settled, and Fatser 
Wilkinson got his ears out from 
under the brim of his sailor cap, 
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Muscles Byrne promised to back 
up every word he had said by 
racing the Wilkinson Buggy at any 
time. The raging Fatser accepted 
the challenge, and the race was 
arranged for the following Satur- 
day afternoon. 

It was taken for granted that 
we should use Muscles Byrne’s 
buggy. There was an excited mob 
of candidates for the position of 
driver, but, much to my embar- 
rassment, Muscles Byrne chose 
me as being the lightest. Despite 
misgivings, I couldn’t refuse. 

The afternoons from then until 
Saturday were devoted to “ tun- 
— ”. Nobody had any oil. All 

orts on the part of the gang to 
urloin tins of sewing-machine oil 
rom home were met with 
maternal disapproval. Eventually 
we had to “bunce in” with a 
ha’penny each and buy dripping. 

Of course this news got about, 
and the Wilkinson Willies jcer- 
ingly referred to our entry as the 
dripping-toast express. This left 
Muscles Byrne a delightful open- 
ing for repartee, when he told 
Fatser Wilkinson that our drip- 
ping would cook his goose. 

In honour of the occasion it 
was decided to varnish our buggy. 
If it lacked art, the application of 
the varnish lacked nothing in 
generosity, because it had to be 
put on with a white-wash brush, 
the only thing of its kind that 
could be borrowed without imme- 
diate fear of discovery and retri- 
bution. It looked well. 

On Saturday morning Mickser 
Nolan turned up with a paint- 
brush and the dregs of a can of 
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red paint which was sloshed onto 
the wheels of our buggy. 

Shortly after dinner on Satur- 
day my mother handed me my 
white sailor suit, newly washed 
and pressed, and told me that I 
was to be home at §.30 as we 
were going to granny’s for tea. 
With all the optimism of extreme 
youth I told myself that I needn’t 
get dirty, that all would be well. 

We sauntered leisurely to 
Wilkinson’s garage, our buggy’s 
wheels noiseless from a profuse 
greasing with dripping, its new 
paint and varnish gleaming in the 
sunlight. Wilkinson and his gang 
fairly goggled. For once they had 
no remarks to offer. 

It was decided that the race 
should be run once around the 
oval-shaped boundary-lane of our 
cul-de-sac. 


On the word “go!” Muscles 
Byrne, wearing huge boots, with 
his stockings down over them, 
suddenly seemed to become en- 


tirely composed of legs and 
pounding feet. Wilkinson’s gang 
had had an ace up their cuff in 
the shape of the grocer’s boy, a 
hefty youth who had agreed to 
become their horse in return for 
sixpence, this sum to be doubled 
if he won. He had received six- 
pence, and with visions of a 
cigarettes-and-pictures orgy dang- 
ling before him like a carrot, he 
ran for the first time since he had 
left school. 

My seat was between the rear 
wheels, and I looked down hastily 
to see if the grease was spreading 
as we had hoped it would. It was 
then I noticed that the left-hand 


split-pin (perfectly secure when 
we arrived at Wilkinsons’) was 
missing. I knew it must have been 
removed with a pliers. I also knew 
that the wheel could not be ex- 
pected to stay on, and that when 
it came off I would go with it. 


We were approaching the first 
bend neck and neck. Fatser 
Wilkinson was stealing sly glances 
at me. Suddenly I thought of 
something—my jack-knife. It was 
attached to a long lanyard around 
my neck, and one of its many 
accessories was a thing for taking 
stones out of horses’ hooves. 
Guiding with my feet on the front 
axle, I opened the knife and stuck 
the hitherto useless fitting into the 
hole in the axle in lieu of split- 
pin. I knew I would have to hold 
it there, but for one ecstatic 
moment I thumbed my nose at 
Fatser Wilkinson, waggling every 
available finger as Muscles drew 
slightly away. 

Then the grocer’s boy, blowing 
like a grampus, tried to bump 
Muscles and only narrowly 
escaped life in a wheel-chair. 
Muscles’ boots always had iron 
heel-tips. The result of this 
manoeuvre was that Wilkinson’s 
buggy swapped some of its var- 
nish for some of our red paint. 
Fatser Wilkinson was pale. In 
vain did he shout in fear at his 
more-than-willing horse, frantic 
for gold. 

We rounded the bend that took 
us into the other branch of the 
lane, the finishing straight, slightly 
ahead of our rivals. I still con- 
tinued to hold the wheel in with 
my jack-knife, guiding with my 
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feet and defeating gravity by 
clinging to the guide rope. Excited 
spectators lining the course were 
shouting at me to use both hands. 
They did not know that I held my 
life in one of them. Someone ran 
along beside me and told me that 
Fatser Wilkinson had forsaken the 
guide rope and was paralysed with 
fright. 

When Wilkinson’s garage was a 
few feet away, Muscles galloped 
up, broke the tape, and whirled 
the buggy and me right into the 
garage. I was closely followed by 
the bleating Fatser. 

When the cheering had died 
down someone told me I was 
“desthroyed”. A fine spray of 
wet, red paint from the spinning 
wheels had stippled me with a 
light pink, both sides. Suddenly 
panic-stricken, I scrambled to my 
feet to have a good look. There 
was a tearing, rending sound. The 
thick coat of varnish had claimed 
the seat of my white trousers. 
And at half-past five I was going 
to my granny’s. 

Then, choking with rage, I told 
about the missing split-pin. A 
very delicate situation had arisen, 
which would probably have ended 
in the total wrecking of Wilkin- 
son’s garage but for the timely 
intervention of Mr. Wilkinson, 
who had entered quietly and had 
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heard all. He pinned Fatser to 
the wall with a cold stare and 
started asking questions. Fatser 
blamed his young brother, and 
the latter said he acted on Fatser’s 
instructions. In an awful tone of 
voice Mr. Wilkinson ordered 
Fatser and his brother to their 
room. 

Then he toid me I was a plucky 
little fellow and brought me home 
by the hand, much to my disgust. 
We went in the back way and 
father straightened up from the 
celery-bed and said: “ Oh, it’s you 
again!” But then Mr. Wilkinson 
spoke to him in a low voice for a 
long time, and with many ges- 
tures. It ended up by father bring- 
ing him in and both of them hav- 
ing stuff out of a bottle. 

Then mother came into the 
dining-room and saw us. She 
clapped her hand to her forehead 
and said: “ Blessed hour!” Then 
father and Mr. Wilkinson both 
talked to her in low tones and she 
sat down and laughed till she 
nearly cried. Mr. Wilkinson and 
father laughed too. 

I think father was glad I won 
that race. I think mother was glad 
I was alive. The worst I got out 
of that day’s performance was a 
prolonged hot bath and a nice, 
fresh, newly-pressed, white sailor- 
suit (with anchors). 


ERE is no man really clever who has not discovered he is 


also stupid. 


]_LEADERSHIP: The art of getting somebody else to do some- 
thing you want done because he wants to do it. 


NO matter how orderly a woman is by nature, it is a mistake 
jor her to be always putting her husband in his place. 





When the “ Bremen” flew the Atlantic east to 
west for the first time 


The Air Story that Scooped 


the World 


FREDERICK GRIFFIN 


Y most tangled experience 
began literally out of the 
blue on Saturday afternoon, 
April 14th, 1928, when a wire flash 
electrified The Star (Toronto) 
desk, and every news desk on the 
continent, with the word that the 
airplane Bremen had landed on 
Greenley Island, off the coast of 
Labrador, after the first successful 
crossing of the Atlantic from east 
to west. 
When word came—after an 
ominous silence of twenty-four 


hours—that, though their gallant 
Bremen was damaged, the fliers, 
Von Huenefeld, Koehl and Fitz- 
maurice, two Germans and an 
Irishman, were safe, the imme- 
diate craving of every editor was 
the earliest possible contact. 
Where was this unheard-of spot, 
Greenley? How to communicate? 
A glance at the map showed it 700 
miles beyond the last limit of rail- 
roads, automobiles and telegraphs. 
Inaccessible? Up there it was still 
winter, and any attempt to fly 


Condensed from The Star Weekly Magazine 
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along the ice-bound, rock-girt, 
forested coast of the St. Lawrence 
Gulf and Labrador was obviously 
a dangerous trip—even though 
Duke Schiller, Canadian wilder- 
ness pilot, started after the flash 
and made it, and later, a big tri- 
motor transport, piloted by Bernt 
Balchen, polar flier, also managed 
it. 

Trains ran to Quebec City, then 
east to Murray Bay, a summer 
resort, now winter-gripped, which 
was the end of steel. All right, get 
there! Go to Murray Bay, quick! 

At once reporters and photo- 
graphers from New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Montreal and 
Toronto, representing news asso- 
ciations, newsreel services and the 
bigger mewspapers, began con- 
verging on Murray Bay and 
then over a snow-covered road to 
Lake St. Agnes, a frozen lake 
fifteen miles away, from which 
Schiller had hopped off on his 
rescue flight and to which, it 
seemed, he was bound to come 
back, if he came back, with one or 
more of the transatlantic con- 


querers. 

Lake St. Agnes, its nearby habi- 
tant village representing the last 
edge of civilisation, became Press 
headquarters. Between it and 
Greenley, 700 miles distant, were 
just two isolated settlements: 
Seven Islands, 240 miles east, and 
Natashquan, another 230, the only 
stopping places along the route 
taken by Schiller. 

Thus, between the airmen 
marooned at Greenley and the 
newspapermen marooned at Lake 
St. Agnes lay a virtually impass- 
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able void. It became an affair, 
therefore, of waiting for Schiller’s 
return. The ambition of some 
thirty newspapermen was to grab 
Duke when he got back. 

It seemed, though, that he be- 
longed exclusively to me. But did 
he? No newspaper desk man ever 
acted more quickly than David B. 
Rogers, at that time telegraph 
editor of The Toronto Star. Learn- 
ing from Ottawa that Schiller was 
attempting a relief flight in a 
plane of the Canadian Transcon- 
tinental Airways from Lake St. 
Agnes, he at once put in a call 
for the air station there and, in 
consequence, got in first with a 
‘proposal. Verbally, for a compara- 
tively small sum, he tied up the 
airways for Schiller’s own story 
and for exclusive use of any photo- 
graphs he might bring out. 

He made this arrangement on 
behalf of The Toronto Star and, 
subsequently, of the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance, of which 
The Star was then a member. 
N.A.N.A. was delighted at the 
chance to come in, for Von Huene- 
feld was under contract to write 
for Hearst and Fitzmaurice was 
signed up by the New York Times. 

I was at home that Saturday 
afternoon when Rogers telephoned 
me to take the night train to 
Quebec, with Tom Wilson, staff 
photographer. We reached Quebec 
late Sunday afternoon, to find that 
there was no train to Murray Bay 
until next day and that motoring 
was out of the question. Yet word 
had come that Schiller had reached 
Greenley and might be back in 
Lake St. Agnes early Monday. 





THE AIR STORY THAT SCOOPED THE WORLD 


We ordered a special train, Fox 


News’ Canadian agency sharing 
the cost, and left that night at 
9 o’clock—after a brawl at the 
station to eject two New York 
newspapermen and four photo- 
graphers who climbed aboard. We 
reached Murray Bay Monday 
morning and drove by cutter over 
the fifteen miles of snow-covered 
switchback road to Lake St. 
Agnes. A small hangar at the edge 
contained offices upstairs which 
had been commandeered as Press 
headquarters. 

Montreal men had got there 
Sunday and New Yorkers had 
come up by plane. It seemed as if 
we were already behind in the 
hunt. Shortly before our arrival a 
second machine of Canadian 
Transcontinental Airways, piloted 
by Romeo Vachon, had taken off 
for Greenley with two newspaper- 
men and two photographers. 
Vachon, like Schiller, was an ex- 
perienced winter flier. One of the 
two reporters represented a chain 
of U.S. newspapers. I shall call 
him Jones. 

Other airplanes, hired by news- 
papers or photographic agencies, 
dared not risk the long hop. They 
waited to fly out with photographs 
when the story broke. 

One movie man, eager to reach 
the Bremen, was said to have paid 
for his seat with Vachon the 
sum of $20,000. 

Gossip said that his company— 
let us call it the Superb—had tried 
to purchase Lake St. Agnes, make 
it a private airfield and keep rivals 
from getting pictures. 

Airway officials confirmed for 
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FOR thirty years a top-ranking 

feature writer with “ The 
Toronto Daily Star” and “ The 
Star Weekly ” until his death on 
January 15, 1946, at the age of 
fifty-six, Frederick Griffin had 
an epic career which embraced 
most of the world’s biggest news 
stories. 

Noted both as a descriptive 
and an interpretative writer, he 
ranged from Mexico City to 
Fort Churchill, from Halifax to 
Vancouver, from Florida to 
Soviet Russia. During World 
War Il he was overseas for five 
years covering nearly every 
phase of Canada’s fighting 
forces. 

frish-born, Griffin went to 
Canada when twenty-three to 
become one of the world’s great 
reporters. This account of his 
biggest “beat” is excerpted from 
his book, “ Variety Show ”, pub- 


lished in 1936 by the Macmillan 
Co. 


— hhh hit. 


me The Stars telephone-made 
agreement with Schiller. Fitz- 
maurice alone, they said, was com- 
ing out with him. When they 
landed—so we arranged—there 
would be a reception at which only 
officials and the New York Times 
man contracted to handle Fitz- 
maurice and myself would be 
present. 

Superb’s man on Vachon’s 
Greenley-bound plane, which had 
reached Seven Islands, was to 
make movies of Fitzmaurice’s 
arrival there, give the film to 
Schiller to bring out to Lake St. 
Agnes—whence it would be flown 
to New York—and continue with 
Vachon to Greenley. 
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THE 


CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


By Joun P. Pagnoercast 


This classic work, first printed in 1865 and 
reprinted in 1920 by the Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. 
David Lioyd George, Prime Minister of 
land, consulted it when the Anglo- 
Iris Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated 
in order to get the genesis of the Irish 
problem. “rhe. Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the payment 
es Irish land annuities to the British 
cnment. Apart from the great influence 

that that “The Cromwmeilian Settlement of Ireland 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthralling 


interest and a any would-be 
student of Irish nl age M history, 
up to Hitler’s campa: of race extermina- 
tiou against the Jews during World War II, 
can offer no parallel to the 
Settlement, which 
the extermination of 


Cromwellian 


oy frankly planned 
¢ Irish Race. Under 
it, the landed proprietors and political 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 


to perish in the barren highlands of 
ught, while the common people were 

made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 
rovinces of Ulster, Leinster Munster. 
oung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
of thousands to the sugar olan tations of 
Jamaica and the Barbados, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 


me oy 
~ The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland is 


a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity is beyond dispute. 

524 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust et. Price geet and packing 
included) $10.00. C.J. Fallon Limited, 43 
Parkgate Street, Dublin, 











THE AIR STORY THAT SCOOPED THE 


Just as Schiller and Fitzmaurice 
arrived at Seven Islands, Tom 
Hogan, of Atlantic and Pacific 
Photos, swooped down in another 
plane—from Lake St. Agnes! 

His timing was pure luck. He 
took movies and stills of Fitz- 
maurice, then headed for Quebec 
and New York. The Superb man’s 
films were now useless: Vachon 
had to go on to Greenley and 
Schiller would not fly out until 
next day. 

Hogan flew to Quebec City, 
where he had to land for gasoline. 
Superb, having learned of his 
coup, made frantic appeals to the 
police to arrest him, to the cus- 
toms officials to impound his film 
—but Hogan, clearing all pitfalls, 
got to New York and scored a 
clean beat of twenty-four hours 
with the first photos of the Irish 
airman. 

On Wednesday morning long 
before dawn, unshaven, unslept, 
we drove to Lake St. Agnes for 
Schiller’s and Fitzmaurice’s 
arrival. 

The only person to whom I 
might turn for help was Frank 
Murtagh, of the Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association, whose plane was 
to carry Schiller’s pictures to 
Montreal. The Star had tried to 
hire a plane but they had all been 
bought. 

Murtagh, wise in the ways of 
photo fighting, sensed what was 
afoot. “ Be careful,” he warned, 
“when you approach Schiller. 
Don’t let anyone see, or hear.” 

The job facing me was first, find 
out if Schiller had photos taken 
on Greenley; second, get them 
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from him quietly; third, hand 
them to Murtagh to be flown to 
Toronto and New York; fourth, 
get Duke Schiller’s own story. 

Out of Murray Bay ran just 
three telegraph wires and thirty 
men would be fighting over them. 
An old trick came to mind. 

“The minute your job’s done, 
and you get your Fitzmaurice 
plates away on the plane,” I said 
to Tom Wilson, my photographer- 
colleague, “ hop in the first cutter 
you can find, hit for Murray Bay 
and open a wire to The Star. Start 
them with this.” I pulled a weekly 
magazine, the New Republic, 
from my pocket. “It’s all I have, 
Tom; it will work.” 

At 4 o'clock that afternoon 
Schiller and Fitzmaurice landed, 
and after them out of the machine 
stepped Jones, the U.S. news- 
paperman who had started for 
Greenley on the Vachon plane. 
Why had he come back with them 
instead of going on? Everyone 
milled around the air:1en, with 
photographers having the first 
innings, shouting, cursing, fighting 
for close-ups, while they grinned 
and shook hands to satisfy the 
cameramen. 

It was impossible to approach 
Schiller; every time I tried I was 
blocked. A fine chance here, I 
thought, for a confidential chat! 

At last I caught his elbow 
and whispered: “ Duke—Griffin, 
Toronto Star. Did you bring out 
pictures from Greenley?” 

“ °Lo, Griffin,” he roared, catch- 
ing my hand, “ how’s the boy?” 

“Fine. Did you get Bremen 
pictures?” 
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“ Pictures? Oh yea, I remem- 
ber, pictures—in the old bus. 
Had em developed last night at 
Seven Islands. Get em when this 
fuss ends.” 

“But listen, P've got a plane 
wait——” 

“ Why, boy, oh boy!” And the 
turbulent fellow turned away to 
throw his arms around an Ameri- 
can pilot. He was carried off. I was 
shouldered back. The crowd was 
sweeping him and Fitzmaurice to- 
wards the hangar. 

“Did he have pictures?” the 
voice of Frank Murtagh broke in. 

“TI—I think so. He said he 
had them on the ship.” 

“ Well, get them quick. All the 
other planes are gone or going.” 

“ Right, Frank, but give me just 
five minutes.” 

An attendant was taking baggage 
out of the plane while three men 
of the Superb company checked 
everything. If they found film, 
what should I do? But the Superb 
men found nothing. Where was the 
film Schiller said was there? 

I ran towards the hangar. 
Schiller, Fitzmaurice and officials 
had vanished to the upper office. 
Newspapermen were grouped 
around the bottom of the outside 
stairs, their way barred by a 
Quebec provincial policeman. 

“T’ve got to see Schiller,” I told 


“T have the order,” he said. 
“No one must ascend.” 

“ But listen, I have an arrange- 
ment. You can’t——” 

A voice from behind 


inter- 
rupted: “Don’t worry about 
Duke’s story, Griffin.” I wheeled. 
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It was Jones. “He gave it to me 
for you. Here it is, all written out,” 
and he handed me a sheaf of paper. 

All written out! I glanced 
through it hurriedly. Why, this 
was not his story—his real story— 
but short, amateur bulletins which 
he had already filed to The Star 
from the Greenley wireless station. 

Turning quickly I dived hard 
at the policeman. Before he could 
stop me, I was up the stairs. 
“ Duke!” 

A man came out. “He’s not 
here,” he said. “He went down 
the other stairs. Where to? How 
should I know?” 

That was the end. I was licked, 
disgraced—a failure! No pictures, 
No story. Walking out to the bal- 
cony, I looked down. Frank Mur- 
tagh stood looking up. I was just 
about to signal him to let the plane 
go—when in the distance I saw 
Schiller! 

He was entering a habitant farm- 
house with two reporters. 

“ Hold it, Frank!” I yelled and, 
sliding down the stairs, I started 
to run. I burst into the farmhouse. 
The reporters were sitting. One 
had a bottle of whiskey. Duke 
stood in the middle of the floor. I 
caught him by the shoulders, 
shook him and shouted: “ Duke, 
where are those pictures?” 

“Easy, easy, Pll tell you—I 
gave them to Jones.” 

“To Jones!” 

“ Sure, he said he’d given them 
to you.” 

I was already starting back, 
Schiller after me. Berserk before, I 
was crazy now, sobbing with fury 
as I raced towards the hangar. 
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THE AIR STORY THAT SCOOPED THE WORLD 


” 


“ T’ll—have—them in a minute, 
I panted as I passed Murtagh and 
shot up the outside stairs. Singling 
out Jones in the group of reporters, 
I went right for him, murder 
in my heart; it must have shown 
in my face. I shouted: “ You’ve 
got some photos belong———” and 
involuntarily his hand shot to his 
coat’s breast pocket. I caught it 
and yanked out a brown envelope. 
Films! I held them up to the 
light. The Bremen pictures! 

“ Frank,” I yelled, all secrecy 
gone now, “ start them away!” 

Next step was Duke’s own story. 
That was hard work, dragging it 
out, for he wanted to start with 
his cradle days. At last we put to- 
gether a fine yarn, describing his 
flight to Greenley, his meeting 
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with the Germans and Fitz- 
maurice, what he had learned from 
them of their adventure and 
escape. 

By now the last newspaperman 
had long since vanished towards 
Murray Bay, fifteen miles away, to 
file his copy. I got a sleigh which 
took me to Murray Bay. I rushed 
into the telegraph office—and 
found the wire open and waiting. 

In less than five minutes Duke’s 
story, ghost-written in the first 
person, had got under way to 
Toronto and New York to be re- 
layed by N.A.N.A. In less than 
two hours back came congratula- 
tions from New York: the yarn 
a knockout! They did not know 
down there how nearly true that 


AT the time Henry Grattan was a law student in London 

he was walking one night in Windsor Forest when he 
came upon a gibbet with an empty noose dangling from it. 

This seemed to afford the young orator a splendid oppor- 
tunity for trying out his eloquence on an invisible audience, 
and he proceeded to address the gibbet. In the middle of his 
impassioned speech somebody tipped him on the shoulder, 
and, pointing to the dangling noose, said, “ How the devil 
did you get down?” 

Taken aback for a moment, Grattan replied, “ Ah, I see 
you have a good reason for asking that question.” 


Aunt Mary: “ Tim, surely you’re not teaching the parrot 
to swear ?” 
“ No, auntie. I’m just telling him what not to say.” 
yu 8 y 


‘THE next (September) issue of THE IrIsH DiGEst will be published 
on Thursday, August 28th, 





Our Postbag 


IRISH PROVERBS WANTED :—Miss Ellen Macke¥ 
writes from Long Island, New York, asking if 
we could give her a collection of Irish proverbs. 
“My grandfather,” Miss Mackey tells = 
“was born in New Ross, Co. Wexford, 
emigrated in the 1840's. He had a power on 
the tip of his tongue for every minute of the 


Why, to a it would be an endless task ! 
Here’s a handf 

Honey is sweet, ‘but don’t lick it off a brie 

She burnt her cel and didnot warm herself 
when a woman makes a bad marriage). 

a comp for fab shat Uke te checmntter’s 


O Brien’s gift and his two eyes after it (i.e., 
vegretting it). 
Melodious is the closed mouth. 
Can any reader supply the title of a book 
fand the publishing) containing a collection of 
proverbs ? 


t 


Sr. Paraick was A GENTLEMAN :—Miss Jane 
Ellinger, Chicago, Illinois, asks for the s of 
a comic song which she tells us her uncle used 
to sing (after taking a little drop too much). It 
starts :-— 

Oh, St. Patrick was a gentleman 

Who came of decent people, 

He built a church in Dublin town 

And on it put a steeple. 

His father was a Gallcgher 

His mother was a Brady, 

His aunt was an O’ Shaughnessy, 

His uncle an O’ Grady. 

Well, readers, do you remember? Our re- 

collection is that the title is “‘ St. Patrick Was 
A Gentleman.” 


in wr While | i 
eee Rn oy A Tag, 
It was like heaven, I enjoyed every moment I 
was there. Your customs, your friendly people 
and your tales of “4 and folklore will remain 
in my memory for a long time. 

“One imstance still puzzles me, though. I 
took a tour to Bantry Bay and then a boat-ride 
to a little island Dursey. While going 
across the stretch of wafers our boatman guide 
pointed out the “ Cattle Rocks "—three rocks 
which were named the Bull, the Cow and the 
Calf. He told us they were unlucky, but did 
not say why. Can you tell me anything about 
their origin or how they got their strange 

names ? 


Well, Mr. Shermody, there is an old legend 
(remembered in the Bantry area) about them 
and how they got their name. 

Several centuries ago a family residing on 
Dursey Island found a little coal-black bull and 
cow on a fertile spot on the beach. ‘The cow 
gave them butter and milk for their domestic 
wants, and a year later a calf was added to the 
number. 


‘Then one day a servant girl, while milking 
the cow, in a moment of anger struck the gentle 
beast. The outraged animal turned to the 
other two who were grazing and lowed to them 
in a sorrowful tone, and immediately the three 
moved to the sea. They plunged in and forth- 
with the three rocks, ever since known as the 
Bull, Cow and Calf, arose to protest against the 
wickedness of the servant girl. must 
have come from the Seie-ted no doubt they 
sped back to them again! 


* 


ArcupisnHoe Kerocn’s Viston:—Mr. fj. P. 
Martin, a Birmingham reader, sends us the 
following extract from an article by Sir Shane 
Leslie, who has returned from a trip to the 
U.S.A. The article appeared in on suniont 
Catholic weekly, The t, London. We quote: 

“It is interesting to find. the ty oom 
cathedral a-building in the U.S.A. is im 
the oldest spot, in primatial Baltimore. The 
Hierarchy prefer schools to cathedrals, but the 
terms of a will enforce the magnificent dream 
which is being erected five miles out of Balti- 
more. The money for the cathedral has been 
entirely devoted by the late Thomas ( 
who left Cavan in 1866 and reached Ba!timore 
with sixteen cents.; but his fortune of sixteen 
millions enables the mighty building to rise and 
be consecrated free of debt. 

“ At present the giant skeleton of the fane 
crouches on a hillside learning 


Modern Gothic. I should describe it as Opus 
Americanum, neo-colossal, with medieval dream- 
ing in the windows, rose-lights and soaring nave. 
The h-bay carries a gigantic Christ, facing 
like Janus both ways, within and outside the 
structure. Projecting stones await the ‘Twelve 
Apostles on either side of the Christ. 
“Baptistry, vestry and Lady Chapel run 
forth into the spacious grounds. Lighting, heat- 
ing and machinery make the crypt resemble the 
engine room of a warship. In time to come the 
cathedral will no doubt be the centre of a great 
city, much as St. Patrick’s in New York once 
rose amid the fields and shanties to become the 
modern Omphalos of that city. The far sight 
ef Archbishop Hughes in New York wi!l be 
ern one day by the vision of Archbishop 
h, the successor of Cardinal Gibbons.” 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 


UERIES concernng the Proclamation 

of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 
pendence) arrive daily, mainly from the 
Unseted States. 

Will American readers please note that 
cofnes size 24” x 46° are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11" x 15" 
costs $1.00. 

Both are available from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Lid., 43 Parkgate 
Street, Dublin. 

















WRITE NOW 
Readers abroad—in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 
where—are cordially invited to write to us 
and tell us all about themselves, their 
environment and give us facts and figures 
about their living conditions. And perhaps 
they might care to throw in a reference to 

their Irish background, if any? 











U.S. Armep Forces :—Can Irishmen resident 
in their native country enlist in Europe in the 
Armed Forces of the United States? We have 


been asked this question many times. 

Mr. Patrick J. McNamara, 247 89th Street, 
Brooklyn 9, New York, wrote to the Assistant 
+ mye of ‘ashington 


a Fe and was told in 
‘here are no programs 
PI inp so wl ee 

“* However, aliens who have been admitted to 


of intention 
oh MM MT RN 
ment.” 

Well, that’s the final word on the matter. We 
are grateful to the Irish Echo of New York for 
this information. 

* 


people. 
Mr. Burchfield has already received a reply 
5 fe that a form of the word survives in Co. 


If readers can help Me. yy 4 
write to him direct at his home at 40 Walton 
Crescent, Oxford, England. 


* 


Pen Pats WANTED :—Miss 
14-year-old Australian girl, 
correspond with teenagers m any part of Ireland 
Her address is : Pilg Street, 
Brisbane, Queen: 


“Tuen Taere Were None” :—The item 
bearing this title in our June issue ¢ should has nae 
been credited , that widely-read 

e, Jn ee = Sony, 


F Editor ! 


Story or THe O’Donertys :—In 
Cape ‘Town penton, the following are the 
particulars of the O 7 athes sks for :— 

Name in Irish: Docharthaigh, which 
has been rendered phoneti nto English in 
such varied forms as :—O a GDasharwwh, 


reply to a 


that is, they are of the race of Conaill Gulban, 
son of Niall of the Nine Hostages (King of 


Niall waged 
was 
The Cinel Conaill had their seat in 
(which means “The Land of 
. The O’Dohertys, O’Boyles, O’Don- 
, O’Neills, O’Gallaghers, O’Cannons and 
other families are br: es of Cinel Conaill 

The O’Dohertys were originally chiefs of 
Cinel Enna and Ard Miodhair (now anglicised 
Ardmire) in the barony of Raphoe eaerte the 
beginning of the aon | century became 
lords of Inishowen and were one rr the most 
powerful septs in Tirconaiil. 

They retained this power until the reign of 
James I, when, after és rebellion of Sir Cahir 
O’Dogherty (1587-1608), their lands were 
confiscated and granted to Sir Arthur Chichester. 
Sir Cahir’s “sitting” skeleton is depicted on 
the Derry City coat of arms. 


* 


=, McSweeneys, To0o:—Another reader, 
T. P. McSweeney, of Melbourne, also asks for 
details of a sept—his own. Well, here goes: 
Mac Suibhene— MacSeveney, MacSwiney, 
MacSweeny, MacSweeney, MacS Mac- 
Swine, Swiney, Sweeney, etc., means “ son of 
Suibhne ” (well-going) ; name of a 
mili family, formerly famous throughout 
ae as captains of wr em een Soananen 
‘They “derive their name and y= apne — 
Suibhne ( Sween-eh), who 
of Donnshleibhe O'Neill and lord of A reed 
in Argyle, Scotland, about the beginning of the 
13th century. The first of the name to come to 
Ireland was Murchadh, grandson of Suibhne, 
who is mentioned in the Annals at the year 1267. 
Early in the next cen’ , the MacSweeneys 
ran? Ret in Donegal, 
became captains of gallowglasses te 
They branched out into three 
great septs, viz.: MacSweeny of Fanad, who 
dwelt at Rathmullin Castle and had extensive 
papeenane im the north-east of the barony of 
io teaseny of Ranaghndn the westad te. Drenamck 
t o in west of Co. 4 
and MacSweeney na dTuath, lord of Tuatha 
Toraighe, or the districts of Tory Islan 
sometimes incorrectly called MacSweeney 
the Battleaxes 
A branch of the MacSweeneys of Fanad 
settled in the South (Desmond) as ai 
> fad several cast under the MacCari ‘They 
one castles in the barony of Cutcen 
, and were ys mere — their ~—— 
. — i ~* MacSwine Pc 
Mayor of Cork, was a ww - of t eat of 
the sept. 


Ireland from 379-405). 
war in Britain and 

in 405. 
Tirconaill 


——l Iona m@ 


STRAW IN THE WIND 
E Irish farmer isn’t lazy: 
he’s just philosophic. 

Take the one with the leaking 
thatched roof. On a wet day he 
can't get up to mend it. On a 
fine day he doesn't need to. 

—Jjoe Lynch. 


COW HTT 





How you could 


be mistaken 


for a Parisian 


Some Irish visitors to France 
look forward to a wonderful holi- 
day, yet, when they arrive, they 
find themselves deaf-mutes. They 
can’t understand French and they 
can’t make themselves understood. 
The swift flow of everyday French 
passes them by completely. 


Yet every year dozens of Irish 
tourists are mistaken for Parisians 
because of their real French accent 
and complete assurance. A few 
months before they knew only 
school French or no French at all. 


These far-seeing people have 
learned their French the Lingua- 
phone way. For a few months in 
their own homes they’ve listened 
to Linguaphone gramophone re- 
cords, made by expert French 
teachers. And the French they have 
heard is the real living language, not 
the stilted French of old-fashioned 
grammar books. It’s the French 
that’s used in shops, in cafés, on 
the boulevards—the French they'll 
hear when they stay in France. 


When you learn a language by 
Linguaphone, you listen to the re- 
corded voices, while you follow the 
printed word in the Linguaphone 
illustrated book. First the words are 
spoken slowly, then with increasing 
speed as you become expert. In this 
way you learn to speak French with 
a perfect accent—and also to read, 
write and understand the language. 
And it’s so easy. You will pick up 


French as naturally and effortlessly 
as you learned to speak Irish or 
English in childhood. There is no 
formal learning. Whole families en- 
joy listening together to Lingua- 
phone lessons; and children benefit 
greatly in their language examina- 
tions. 

Although the Linguaphone sys- 
tem makes learning a language easy, 
it is very thorough. It is the ideal 
way to learn a language for any 
purpese—holidays abroad, business 
or examinations. 


The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual 
free offer. Send today to the 
address below for a free 26-page 
booklet giving full information of 
the Linguaphone method. With it 
you will receive details of a com- 
plete course in any language in your 
own home, for a week’s free trial. 


There are courses in 32 languages, 
including Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. 


The Linguaphone Institute, 


(Dept. O.E.D.4) 
8 Jervis Street, Dublin. 








NOW ON SALE PRICE 1/6 


ELLERY QUEEN’S 
MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


AUGUST ISSUE 
CONTENTS INCLUDE 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS TASTE 
LAWRENCE G. BLOCHMAN 
THE SILENT INFORMER 
HELEN McCLOY 
INVESTIGATION BY TELEGRAM 
AGATHA CHRISTIE 
HUNTING DAY 
HUGH PENTECOST 
DEAD BOYS DON’T REMEMBER 
FRANCES and RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 
TEA SHOP ASSASSIN 
MICHAEL GILBERT 
WHAT HAPPENED AT THE FONDA 
BRET HARTE 
CARNIVAL DAY 
NEDRA TYRE 
CHICAGO NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 
BEN HECHT 
THE CREATOR OF PRELUDES 
AVRAM DAVIDSON 
THE FATAL SECRET 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
FOR TOM’S SAKE 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers. 


Annual subscription, 20s. 0d. Post fre= 
From Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD. 
London Office: | FURNIVAL STREET, E.C.4 














WHAT TO SEE IN DUBLIN (10) 


Phoenix Park 


Phoenix Park is as big as 
most of the famous London 
parks all put together. It cov- 
ers 1,752 acres, and contains 
eighteenth century buildings 
of great interest, notably the 
President’s House. It also con- 
tains the Zoo. 


The Guinness 
Brewery 


The Guinness Brewery at 
St. James’s Gate covers over 
60 acres, which is a lot for a 
brewery, and everything in it 
is on a Cyclopean scale. Visi- 
tors are able to follow this 
famous brew from malt to 
glass. The picture shows the 
base of the Malt Store. 


eeeeeveveeveeveeeveeeveeeeeeeevneeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeee eee 


Visitors are taken round the Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m.; 
on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 not admitted. The 
Brewery is closed on Sundays and public holidavs. 

YOU’VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 
WHEN YOU’VE SEEN THE GUINNESS BREWERY 


G.E.2791 
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